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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


An Account of the Construction and Operation of the REApina 
MacuinE, invented by Mr James Situ of Deanston-Works, 


near Doune ; including a View of its successive Improvemenits. 
With Plates. 


Sir, . 

WueEn you did me the honour, two years dgo, to request 
an account of my Reaping Machine, for your valuable work, 
I declined complying with your request, on the ground that the 
machine was not then in so perfect a state as I wished to have 
it, before it should be given to the public. That objection has 
at length been removed ; and I therefore send you some account 
of the invention, which I trust will be both interesting and sa- 
tisfactory to your readers. _ 

The idea of inventing a machine to reap corn, occiirred to 
me in the year 1807. I did not, however, discover any pro- 
mising principle on which I could fix, until the harvest of 18104 
when I discovered those principles of cutting, gathering, and 
laying, which I have now happily succeeded in rendering com- 
pletely effective. In November of that year, I embodied these 
principles in asmall model ; and, about the end of January 1811, 
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began to construct a small operative machine, to be pushed by 
two men. This machine was completed early in the summer, 
and was successfully used in reaping oats in September following. 
Until this period, I never heard of any reaping machine what- 
ever ; but the successful trial of this small machine had excited’ 
some interest in this neighbourhood, and I was then informed 
of the attempts that had been made by Mr Gladstones and by 
Mr Blaikie, to construct a reaping machine. At the same time 
I was informed, by a friend, of she liberal premium of 500 gui- 
neas which was held out by the: Dalkeith Monthly Farming 
Club to the person who should produce an effective reaping ma- 
chine. Confident that 1 had discovered the proper principles, 
and stimulated by this very liberal offer, I began to have con- 
structed, early in the spring of 1812, a machine, to be wrought 
by one horse, and managed by one man. 

At the first public trial of this machine, in August 1812, the 
idea of placing two small wheels in the interior of the drum, 
and projecting below the cutter, for the purpose of regulating 

- its distance from the ground, occurred to me, and was publicly 
talked of in presence of many respectable persons, who perfect- 
ly recollect the circumstance. I mention this the more parti- 
cularly, because, by anonymous letters, published in the Edin- 
burgh Correspondent, and by a letter addressed to the Secretary 
of the Highland Society of Scotland, by Mr Archibald Kerr, 
mathematical instrument maker in Edinbargh, attempts have 
been made to convince the public, that I had borrowed the idea 
of using these wheels, and also of their construction and appli- 
cation, from the model of a reaping machine which I saw in 
Mr Kerr’s shop in September 1813. 

The reason why I did not adopt these wheels sooner than in- 
1814 was, because the idea of the screw with the lever occurred 
to me at the same time, and was adopted in preference to the 
wheels, as it promised to be more extensively useful; and I ex- 
pected to find the generality of well cultivated fields more even 
in,the surface than experience has evinced. 

This one-horse machine was exhibited before a Committee of 
the Dalkeith Club, on the 25th of September 1812. Before ex- 
hibiting the machine, this Committee gave me an obligation, 
binding themselves and the Club never to encourage any other 
machine afterwards constructed on the same principle; which 
Was rendered necessary, for securing to me the merit of inven- 
tion, as a great number of persons were present who were, like 

me, engaged in attempts to invent a reaping machine. 

One ‘horse had not sufficient power to work this machine 
with ease and effect, as the framing and gearing required to be 
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nearly as weighty as would be necessary in a two-horse ma- 
chine. I therefore began, in the summer of 1813, to have one 
constructed to be wrought by two horses, which was also exhi- 
bited at Dalkeith on the 3d of September of that year ; and, al- 
though the Dalkeith Club did not consider me entitled to the 
offered premium, yet, as a testimony that they did not think my 
efforts altogether unsuccessful, they presented me with a very 
handsome piece of plate, value 50 guineas. 

Upon the day following this last exhibition, I was introduced 
to Mr Archibald Kerr, in his own shop, at the request of ove 
of his friends, who had the day before informed me, that Mr 
Kerr had by him a model of a reaping machine, which he con- 
ceived to be upon the same principle with mine. ‘This model 
Mr Kerr produced; upon seeing which I did not hesitate to 
declare, that the cutting and gathering principles exhibited by 
this model, were the same with the cutting and gathering prin- 
ciples in my machine. This I afterwards expressed rather looses 
ly, in a letter addressed to Mr Kerr on the 14th of the then 
current month, in the following terms. 

* That the discovery was original with both of us, there is no 
doubt; and although it has fallen to my lot to make the first 
effectual application of the principle, yet that does by no 
means take from you your equal share of the merit of original 
discovery ; and I doubt not, that had you been placed in my 
situation, you would have been first in making the applica- 
tion. ’ . 

Mr Kerr’s model was then in a very crude state, merely ex- 
hibiting the cutting and gathering principles, but indicating no 
means whereby a machine, constructed according to that model, 
was to be wrought and managed. There was indeed an iron 
eye or hook, fixed to the fore part of an upright wooden frame; 
which surrounded the drum and cutter longitudinally, being in 
breadth equal to about one-fifth of the diameter ofthe cutter ; 
from which eye; Mr Kerr said, he intended the horse should 
draw, as he moved along the side of the uncut corn, in advance 
of the machine. He also said, that he intended to attach hans 
dles, resembling plough stilts, to the back part of this frame, by 
which a person could direct the machine in operation. 

If a machine had been constructed upon the plan of this mo- 
del, it could not have cut a greater breadth than was cqual to 
one-half of the diameter of the cutter, minus one-half of the 
breadth of the wooden frame, and must have always thrown the 
cut corn towards the standing crop, from the face of which it 
would have to be gathered, before the machine could be applicd 
to make another cut; and this I have found by experience to b# 
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a very defective mode of operation. Mr Kerr stated, that he 
had constructed a large machine on the plan of this model, 
which was tried in the harvest of 1811, but so unsuccessfully, 
that he had been thereby led to abandon the scheme; in proof 
of which, he had allowed the machine to be destroyed, and could 
only show a segment of the entter as the last remnant. 

From the facts above stated, I think I am entitled to draw 
this conclusion. ‘That the same cutting and gathering principles 
seem to have occurred to Mr Kerr and me at the same time, 
without our having any knowledge of eaeh other’s discovery: 
and to this extent only, I deem our merits equal. By various 
eontrivances and combinations, and by repeated and laborious 
experiment, I have happily succeeded in making effectual appli- 
cation, not only of the cutting and gathering principles, but also 
of the Jaying principle, not the least important of the three: 
And as I am not aware that either Mr Kerr, or any other per- 
son, who may have devoted their time and ingenuity to the eon- 
struction of reaping machines, have produced.a machine upon any 
principle whatever, that has been a# all effective in reaping corny 
to this merit, therefore, I lay claim as my eaclusive right. -In 
order to lay aside, or lessen the merit due under this claim, ar 
hypothesis has been started by Mr Kerr, and brought forward 
im his letter to the Highland Society, that ‘ when once a proper 
* principle is discovered, no great ingenuity is necessary to make 
* a machine, the efficiency depending entirely on the workman- 
© ship.’ But this, I apprehend, is too absurd to require any 
refutation. 

It has also been stated, in support of Mr Kerr’s claims, and 
consequently in opposition to mine, that his model, (for let it be 
remembered, that he has no machine at the bar of the public), 
is more simple in its constrection than mine. Allowing it to be 
so, the question to be answered is, will a machine, constructed 
after this model, ever answer the purposes of cutting, gathering, 
and laying corn? If we are tg look merely at simplicity of con- 
struction, without any reference to effect, we need never scek 
to obtain a more simple reaping instrument than the common 
sickle: But effect ought never to be sacrificed to simplicity. Vor 
example, Stirling’s Skutch Thrashing Mill, in its original form, 
is an infinitely more simple machine, than the most improved 
Drum Mills now in use, with their feeding rollers, drum, shaker, 
fanners, sand sieve, and other appendages: Yet, would any in- 
telligent and extensive farmer adopt the former, in preference to 
the latter ? 

Nothing would have induced me to mention Mr Kerr’s name 
in this narrative, for any other purpose than to have given hing 
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his due share of merit for having discovered the principles of 
cutting and gathering, nearly as soon as I did, had not Mr Kerr, 
in the most. public manner, laid claim to priority of invention ; 
and alleged, that I borrowed my idea, even of the principles 
themselves, from him: And also because he has averred, that I 
am entitled to no credit, -because all that | have done in this re- 
spect could have been accomplished by the most common me- 
chanic. 

Having now, and [ trust successfully, endeavoured to repel 
the attacks which have been made with a view to rob me of the 
merit due to me, both for having discovered the principles and 
constructed an. effective reaping machine, I proceed with the 
narrative. 

In 1814, I added the two small wheels to regulate the cutter’s 
distance from the ground. ‘These were found to be an improve- 
ment en uneven land ;_ and several acres of oats and barley were 
cut down with considerable success: Still, however, there were 
occasional defects, both in the cutting and laying; and, from 
‘particular circumstances, I had it not in my power to bestow 
much time in experimenting during that season. From the few 
experiments of this year, however, the farmers who had been 
present, began generally to express hopes favourable to the ulti- 
mate success of the machine. 

Excited by these expressions of hope by plain, cautious, prac- 
tical men, and by my own conviction that I was within a hair~ 
breadth of the goal, I resolved to make a determined effort in 
the harvest of 1815. - 

With this view, I, maturely considered, whether and how I 
could improve the machinery. Being convinced by experience 
that a conical drum was preferable to a cylindrical one, I had 
one constructed still mere conical than those of 1811 and 1812. 
I also substituted a master-tree and two swingle-trees, instead 
of the fast-bar to which the horses were formerly yoked, and 
chad the cutters ground considerably thinner in the blade. Hav- 
ing no farm of my own, I purchased several acres of wheat, 
barley and oats, that I might proceed more freely with my ex- 
periments, and be relieved of the delicacy I had often felt, when 
operating upen the crop of another person. Not that 1 found 
any difficulty in procuring fields upon which to operate; for, be 
-it told to the honour of the farmers of Monteith, that they have, 
almost to a man, all along afforded me every facility in their 
power for experiment ; for which I owe them infinite gratitude. 
The liberality and zeal in the cause, which they evinced on every 
occasion, would have done honour to the most favoured sons 
of liberal science. And whilst my feelings are up, I must be al- 
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lowed to bear testimony to the assistance I have received, during 
the whole course of my experiments, from Hugh Gillespie, mill- 
wright, a native of the northern neighbourhood of Falkirk, and 
Hugh Black, ploughman, a man of Kyle, Ayrshire. 

On the first trial of the machine in 1815, it was found. that 
the use of the master-tree and swingle-trees was of material ad- 
vantage, as their easy play enabled the driver to direct the ma- 
chine to a nicety with the one hand, whilst he managed the 
horses with the other. But what contributed most to complete 
success, during last harvest, was the adoption of a particular 
mode of applying the machine, which had been tried partially 
in 1813, but did not then succeed, owing to a defect in the 
cutter. 

This mode is extremely simple-—In making the_first cut, the 
machine is set so as to throw the cut corn towards the standing 
crop, on which it gently leans, In returning upon the second 
cut, it is set so as to lay outwards, so that the corn of the first 
and second cut are laid together upon the ground in a regular 
swath. By this mode, uniform and complete cutting is attain- 
ed; for, in the inward cut, the stalks all support one another, 
and ultimately rest on the standing crop, thereby opposing such 
a resistance as to enable the cutter to penetrate and sever the 
straw, and to preyent their falling down uncut. In making the 
second, or outward cut, the corn of the first, leaning on the 
outer edge of the second, opposes a resistance similar in effect to 
that opposed by the standing corn during the first cut, whereby 
every stalk is separated from the stubble, whilst at the same time 
it fails gently over. as the drum advances. The leaning of the 
first cut upon the face of the second, has also, by its pressure, 
the effect of rendering the laying both certain and perfect. 

Although the velocity of the drum is necessarily great, yet, 
from the smoothness of its surface it has no tendency to shake 
the corn; and, -although its velocity produces friction sufficient 
to gather and carry round every stalk that is cut and free, yet, 
when any stalks that have been cut are entangled with the un- 
cut, it has not power to make a forcible separation, so that such 
stalks remain uninjured, and are supported by the standing crop 
tillthe machine returns on another cut: This is the most im- 
portant property of this gathering principle, a property without 
which, no principle could ever be made effective in reaping corn, 

The machine will cut any breadth, inwards, under five feet ; 
and will cut any breadth from four to five feet outwards. Care 
must be taken to regulate the breadth of the cuts, so that there 
be an even number on the ridge: by this means the cuttings at 
the edges of the ridge will be always from, and never towards, 
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the furrows. The first, or inward cut, must always. be made in 
the direction of the inclination of the crop. The machine will 
Operate with effect on any crop that does not lie at an inclina- 
tion of more than 45°, or half-square. It must never be oper- 
ated with when the cutter is much blunted. The sharping can 
be meade at the end of the ridge, by the person who manages 
the machine, with a common scythe-stone, in about one minute. 
One good sharping is sufficient, in ordinary circumstances, for 
the reaping of one-fourth of an acre. 

It has been ascertained, that two ordinary farm horses are suffi- 
cient for working the machine, and that no great additional train- 
ing is necessary to the generality of horses that have been train- 
ed to the plough and cart.* The number of hands necessary 
for gathering, must depend a good deal upon the crop; but my 
experience leads me to suppose, that four good hands will keep 
pace with the machine, whilst it cuts with ease one English acre 
in an hour, and they can lay the corn as evenly in the sheaf as 
they could with the sickle. , 

he machine can be set to cut the stubble to any length; but 
it must be evident to every agriculturist, that the sthoother the 


_ surface has been made by the harrow and roller, and the freer 


the land is from surface stones, the closer the stubble may with 
safety be cut. 

In corroboration of the facts which I have stated, relative to 
the efficiency of my reaping machine, 1 may mention, that the 
Highland Society of Scotland have done me the honour to vote 
me a piece of plate, value 50 guineas, as a testimony of their 
approbation of the machine, founded on a Report by 2 most 
honourable and respectable Committee of their Society, who 
witnessed its operations last harvest. 1 shall endeavour to pro- 
cure a copy of this Report for publication. 

I conclude this statement, which many of your readers may 
consider already too prolix, by observing, that the machine which 
1 have invented, constructed and brought into use, is now in 
such a state, that I can safely recommend it to the public as an 
useful agricultural implement. I do not pretend to say that it 
is perfect ; nor do I know of any piece of mechanism to which 
the term will apply. I give it to the world as it is; unshackied 





* In proof of which I may mention, that on the same day on 
which the operations of the machine were inspected by the honour- 
able Committee of the Highland Society, horses of the farmer on 
whose farm the machine was at woik, were taken’ from the stable 
and yoked in the machine, when they moved off, and wrought at the 
very first with the greatest composure. One of the farmer’s servants 
‘was also allowed to drive the horses and direct the machine in make 
ing afew cuts, which he did correctly and with ease. 
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by a patent; and will be ready at all times to communicate in- 
formation, either as to its construction or application. As m 
present business gives me sufficient employment, and requires rd 
most constant attention, I have no intention of constructing 
reaping machines for sale: But, in order to facilitate the intro- 
duction of this machine into different districts of the couhtry, 
I shall with readiness and pleasure get machines made, by the 
best machine: makers in the country, for those who choose to or- 
der them. I cannot precisely say what a machine, thus con- 
structed, will cost; but I do not think a two-horse one will ex- 
ceed the expense of from 89 to 40 guineas. I remain, Sir, your 
obedient servant, James SMITH. 
Deanston Works, Doune, by 
' Stirling, 20th Jan, 1816, 

aes 

1815. 

We, Farmers, residing in the district of Monteith, and 
neighbourhood, feel aa called upon to bear our testimony 
in approbetion of the work performed in our presence, this sea- 
son, by the Reaping Machine invented by Mr Smith, Manager 
of the Deanston Works, near Doune. The cutting and laying 
were most correctly done; and the quantity of work performe 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations. We, therefore, con- 
gratulate the public on Mr Smith’s success; and are fully satis- 
Fed, that, in a yery short time, the machine will be generally 
used, wherever agriculture is properly understood, and prac: 
tised. ; 
Joun Macgvsen, Arneve. 

Rosert Paterson, Easter Frew. 

J. Forrester, Bridge Frew. 

Rosert Paterson, Middle Frew, 

Joun Henperson, Middle Frew. 

WituiuaM Dovunte, Ashentree. 

Joun Rosertson, Doune Castle. 

Wiiuram Tuomson, Ochtertyre, 

Tuos. Fintayson, Coldoch. 

Gi_Bert Curisttre, Ashentree. 

Joun Hutton, Miln Torr. 

Peter Roxzerrson, Craighead. 

Tuomas Weir, Kippen, 

James WinGate, Meldrumhill. 

Georce Maccowan, Coldoch. 

WituiaM Curysrat, late tenant, Foord-head,. 
Duncan Macniven, Caswayend. 

i James Murpocu, Myme. 

James Waker, Argaty. 
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Description of the Prates of Mr Smitn’s Reapine 
Macuine. 

Plate 1. represents a perspective view of the machine com- 
plete, and.in operation. Two horses are yoked, one on each 
side of a strong pole, which runs back from the frame of the 
carriage ; they draw from two swingle-trees, which are attached 
to a master-tree, passing through a mortise in an iron hose at 
the extremity of the pole. In this mortise, the master-tree has 
considerable play, moving on a centre pin, which passes through 
it: From the swingle-trees, the horses draw by common plough- 
chains, and thus propel the machine. An upright and a cross 
rod, such as are used in curricles, serve the purpose both of back- 
band and belly-band, by the cross rud passing through iron 
eyes fixed temporarily to the ~ of common cart-saddles, which 
are kept firm to the horses’ backs by a strong extra girth; the 
horses are kept in their places by chains fixed to the sides of the 
pole, and passing through rings fixed to the bottom of their 
hames ; by which means, they can be linked up to any degree 
of tightness. By these chains, they can draw the machine back 
when necessary. The driver walks behind, having command 
of the horses by common plough-reins, and directing the ma- 
chine by a hold of the end of the pole; and, by a winch on the 
end of a rod, he can turn a screw, so as to raise or lower the 
cutter and drum at pleasure. On the fore-part of the carriage, 
hangs a horizontal circular cutter, surmounted by an inverted 
conical drum, ‘the blade of the cutter projecting 54 inches be- 
yond the lower part of the drum. When the carriage is mov- 
ing forward, a very rapid rotatory motion is communicated to 
the drum and cutter from the motion of the carriage-whecls, by 
means of a series of toothed whecls. The drum and cutter 
can be made to revolve to the right or left at pleasure, by 
a reversing catch, A pair of small wheels, upon a sw 
vel frame, somewhat resembling the fore-wheels and frame 
of a chaise, are placed in the interior of the drum, for the 
purpose of regulating the distance of the cutter from the 
ground. ‘The foot of the axle of the cutter rests on this frame 
and wheels; and, by shifting the cutter up or down upon the 
axle, by means of a series of pin holes, the length of the stubble 
is regulated. The diameter of the cutter projects considerably 
beyond the carriage wheels on each side, so as to cut a clear 
space for the carriage and horses, that none of the corn may be 
trodden down. The corn being cut by the rapid motion of the 
cutter, the lower ends rest upon its blade, whilst the upper parts 
come in contact with the drum, and are, by its friction, carried 
yound, and thrown off in a regular manner either towards the 
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19 Mr Smits Reaping Machine. Feb. 
standing corn, or upon the ground at the open side. The crop 
having been thus cut and laid in a regular swath, as shown in 
the plate, can be easily put into sheats by the hand, or by a 
wake, fork, or other convenient instrument. 


Minute Description of the Macuineny, S¢.—Plates 2. § 3: 


(N. B. The reference letters in this description which apply to 
Plate 2. apply alsp to Fig. 1. Plate 3.) 


A, the frame of the carriage, made of oak, or other strong 
wood, and put firmly together, by bed-bolts screwed into the 
cross bars B. C, the pore, made fast to the cross bars. D, is 
a master-tree, to which are attached two swingle-trees, 1 & 2. 
‘The master-tree is of iron, in order to give weight upon the 
horses’ backs. It passes through a mortise in an iron hose on 
the extremity of the pole, in which mortise it has considerable 
room to play on a centre pin passing through it. The horses 
are yoked to draw from these swingle-trees by common plough- 
chains. The breeching-chains are linked into these chains, 
which enable the horses to back the machine by a collar-chain, 
M, passing from the Jower part of their hames or collar to twe 
iron eyes, N, made fast,to the pole. An upright iron rod, J, 
‘with a cross rod; K, passing through iron eyes screwed tempo- 
sarily to the wooden ridge of common cart-saddles, serve the 

urpose both of belly-band and back-band. The saddies must 
bs kept firm to the horses’ backs by a strong extra girth, L. 
The upright rod is in two parts, having a screw-box to accom- 
modate to horses of various heights. E, the carriage wheels, 
& feet diameter, and 6 inches broad in thetread. F, the cutter, 
5 feet 4 inches in diameter, composed of six segments bolted to 
an iron ring, 13; inch broad, and 4 inch thick, which ring is 
connected to the foot of the upright spindle, Z, by the cross 
arms, G.—Fig. 5 shows one of these segments on a larger scale; 
ais of hard wood, 34 inches broad, and 1 inch thick; 46 are 
of German steel, and of a scythe temper, 34 inches broad, and 
2 inch thick at the back; they overlup the wood, to which they 
are rivetted, 14 inch, their upper side being flush with the wooc ; 
¢,a small iron stop, to keep the segments from shifting at tue 


joints; d, holes through which the ring-bolts pass. Fig. 6 is a 
transverse section of fig. 5.—PIl. 2,,and fig. 1, Pl. 3, H, a conical 
drum of slight tin-plate, light wood, or basket work, whose lower 
periphery is 4 inches within the edge of the cutter, but whose 
upper periphery extends as far as that of the cutter. This drum 
is two feet deep, connected to the same ring with the cutter be- 
low, and to the spindle above, by another ring, with four arms. 
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The drum is covered on the outside with canvass, or leather, 
when made of tin-plate or basket-work. Fig. 2. is an inside 
view of the naves of the carriage-wheels; a, a transverse sec~ 
tion of the axle; 6, a ratch-wheel made fast on the square 
of the axle; c, catches, moveable on pivots made fast. to the 
nave; d, slight springs to keep the catches in gear, By 
this means the wheels carry the axle in revolution with them 
when the carriage is moved forward, but move round upon it 
when the carriage is drawn in a contrary direction. This con- 
struction is necessary, to facilitate the turning of the machine. 
‘The axle moves in two cast-iron seats with caps, on which the 
frame of the carriage rests. A wheel, O, Pl. 2&3, fig, 1. of 2% 
teeth of 14 inch pitch, works into an intermediate wheel of the 
same dimensions. ‘This wheel is in gear of a pinion, P, of 12 
teeth, fast on the end of the cross shaft, Q. At the middle of this 
shaft, two bevelled wheels, R, with long sockets, are fitted loose. 
These wheels have each 28 teeth of 14 inch pitch; in the bosom 
of these is a double reversing catch, which will be best explained 
by reference to fig. 3, which is a longitudinal section of the 
cross shaft with the wheels and catch ; a, the shaft; 6, the pi- 
nion P; c, the bevelled wheels R, having long sockets fitted 
loose on the shaft; d, a double catch, which is moveable longi- 
tudinally on the shaft, but is carried in revolution with it, by 
means of the feather, e, upon the shaft, fitted into a correspond 
ing groove in the catch. ‘This catch can be put into gear of eix 
ther of the wheels at pleasure, by means of the lever, S, (fig. 1.), 
moveable on a stood at T, and kept to its. place when set, by 
notches in an iron stand at U. Both of the wheels are con- 
stantly in gear of a pinion of 14 teeth, V, (fig. 1, and /, fig. 3.): 
—By thus reversing the gearing, the cutter and drum can be 
made to revolve to the right or left, and consequently, will throw 
the cut corn to either side of the machine at pleasure. On the 
opposite end of the shaft, W, PI. 2, and fig.1, Pl. 3, on which the 
pinion, V, is fixed, is a bevelled wheel, X, of 28 teeth, in gear of 
apinion, Y, of 14 tecth on the upright spindle, Z. ‘The velocity 
is so raised by these wheels and pinions, that the cutter makes 
128 revolutions per minute, when the machine moves at the rate 
of 23 miles per hour, the edge of the cutter passing through 32 
feet per second. ‘The pinion, Y, has a long socket with a groove, 
to which is fitted a feather, one inch long, on the upright spin- 
dle, Z, by which the spindle is anneal up and down in the 
socket, whilst it is carried in revolution with it. “The spindle, 
Z, has three bearings, one in a brass bush, a, fixed in an iron 
stay-frame, b; a second bearing in a wooden bush with a cap on 
the front of the cross bar atc; and a third in a socket resting on 
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the small wheels, d. These wheels serve to keep the cutter always 
at an equal height from the ground. The particular construc- 
tion of these wheels, with that of the frame and socket, will be bet- 
ter understood by reference to figs. 7 and 4. Fig. 7, a perpendi- 
cular section of the foot of the upright spindle and socket ; @, the 
spindle; 5, the sccket; c, a groove in the spindle, into which 
the points of two screw pins, d, passing through the sides of the 
socket, are fitted. These are necessary to keep the spindle in 
its place, and to bear up the wheels when the spindle is raised. 
Fig. 4 is a bird-eye view of the wheels and carriage, with a 
transverse section of the sockct and spindle; a, the wheels, 14 
inches in diameter, and 3 inches broad; 0, the axle, to which 
is fastened an iron frame, c, moveable on a pivot at d, on the 
point of the iron bar, f, and in a socket at e: the bar f is one 
inch square, having a long ruff at g, which is turned and fitted 
to the eye, e, of the socket, fig. 7. The bar is bent so as to 
pass close under the cutter at ec, and runs up to the pole, hav- 
Ing a joint at f, Pl.2. This bar is necessary to relieve the point 
of the upright spindle of the resistance opposed to the wheels in 
movingalong. ‘The eutter can be placed higher or lower on the 
spindle, so as to cut the straw to any height, by means of a se- 
ries of holes through the spindle ; pins passing through holes in 
the sockets of the arms, and the most suitable of the series. 
‘The cutter can also be serewed to any height from the ground, 
from two to eighteen inches, by means of an iron fever, g, on 
the point of which is a brass socket, in which the upright spin- 
dle runs, and on which it rests by means of a ruff ath. The 
lever is hung by an irou chain, 7, passing over a pulley at y, and 
joining two iron rods at 4, which connect it with a screw box, 
i, which is moved backward and forward, by turning round 
the screw, m. To the end of this screw is connected an iron 
rod, which runs along the ren side of the pole to a bearing 
-atm. At the end of this rod is a winch, 0, of 9 inches radius, 
by which the person who guides the machine can turn round 
the screw, and so raise or lower the cutter at pleasure. This is 
principally of use to raise the cutter when passing over a deep 
furrow, or in going from one field to another: p, is a hollow 

iece of wood put upon the end of the rod, by which the man 
holds with one hand when guiding the machine. In most cases, 
the cutters will cut { of an acre without requiring to be sharp- 
ened, which can be done in one minute, by a common scythe 
stone, two of which are conveniently carried in two leather poc- 
kets, g- When itis necessary to go with the machine to a dis- 
tance, the upright spindle, with the drum and cutter, are ta- 
ken from their place, and placed on the top of the carriage: 
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and the small wheels are drawn close up to the cross bar. The 
draught bar, D, is taken from the end of the pole, and placed 
near the frame of the carriage in the mortise, 7. The horses 
are turned to draw from it, and can in this way travel any dis- 
tance, and over any roads. 





Property Tax. 


Copy of Minute of the Lords of the Treasury, dated 14th No- 
vember 1815, 


*¢ The Chancellor of the Exchequer states to the Board, that 
representations had been made to him of the hardship arising 
out of the provision contained in the act of the last session of 
Parliament, cap. 53, which directs, that the assessments to the 
duties under schedules A and B of the property act, for the 
_ year ending the 5th day of April 1815, shall remain in force from 
the year commencing from that date, and ending on the 5th 
day of April 1816; as in many cases the landlords have, in con- 
sequence of the great depreciation in the price of grain and o- 
ther agricultural produce, been under the necessity of reducing 
the rents at which their lands were let prior to the 5th day of 
April 1814, upon which rents the assessments to the property 
duty for that year ought to have been made; and that unless a 
proportionate abatement is allowed in the assessment, the oecu- 

iers of lands will not only be charged to the tenant’s duty un- 
der schedule B, upon a higher sum than the rents actually paid 
to their landlords, but will also remain burthened with the a- 
mount of the landlord’s duty charged now under schedule A, 
upon the difference between the rents at which the lands were 
Jet at and previous to the 5th of April 1814, and the reduced 
rents now payable to their landlords. 

“ lords, on full consideration of this subject, are of opi- 
nion, that it may be adviseable to grant relief in all cases of te- 
nancy at rack-rent, where it shall be proved to the satisfaction 
of the commissioners for the general purposes of the property 
act, that the estate is duly and fuily possessed at the actual rent, 
or more, which was payable in the year commencing on the 5th 
day of April 1814, that the estate hath been bond fide let 
by a fresh lease or agreement, either to the same or another te- 
nant, at a rent less than the amount charged in the assessment 
for the said year, to continue at such a reduced rent during the 
current year, commencing on the 5th day of April 1815, in 
which cases the assessment for the year commencing on the 6th 
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day of April 1815, may be reduced to the actual rent payable ir 
that year. 

‘« My lords are also of opinion, that relief should be granted 
in all cases where the occupier, being also owner of the estate in 
question, shall prove to the satisfaction of the said commission- 
ers, that the estate, of which he or she is owner and occupier, 
is assessed for the year commencing the 5th day of April 1814, 
at the full rack rent at which it was thén worth to be let to a 
tenant; in which last mentioned cases the assessment for the 
year commencing-on the 5th April 1815, may be reduced to the 
annual value of the said estate on that day; such annual value 
to be computed as the act directs, on the amount at which the 
estate was then worth to be let at rack rent. But my lords are 
of opinion, that the relief should be confined to cases of lands 
let to tenants at rack rent, and to owners and occupiers duly 
and fully assessed, according to the directions of the acts in the 
said first year, commencing as aforesaid, arid should not be ex- 
tended to other cases where the “estate hath not been so duly’ 
assessed and proved to the satisfaction of the said commission- 
ers. In all cases which shall be duly proved to come within the 
description of this minute for relief, my lords are of opinion, 
an abatement should be made for the assessment of the current 
year, both in respect of the duties charged under schedules A 
and B; but that no alteration can now take place with re- 
spect to the assessments for the last year; ending the 5th Aprit 
1815.” 


(CIRCULAR.) 


Office of Taxes, November 20, 1815. 


«« GentLEMEN—I transmit to you the copy of a minute of 
the Lords of the Treasury, dated the 14th instant, which the 
Board have been directed to communicate to the commissioners 
of the property act, for the purpose of relief being granted in the 
cases therein stated, of assessments under schedules A and B of 
the said act for the present year, ending 5th April 1816, in con~ 
sideration of reduction of rents which have actually taken place 
in the rents in annual value of lands. 

‘¢ In the proceedings necessary for giving effect to the mi- 
nute, the Board- beg to request your attention to the following 
points, with a view that the relief authorized by it may be limits 
ed to cases coming within the meaning thereof; for which pur- 
pose I am to observe, that with respect to tenants, it is confined 
strictly to cases of tenancy at rack rent, in which satisfactory 
proof should be given that the estates were charged at the full 
rack rent in the assessments of the ycar 1814; and the minute 
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requires that the estates shall have been bond fide let by freslt 
lease or agreement to the same or another tenant, at a rent less 
than the amount charged in the assessment for the said year, 
to continue at such reduced rent during the whole of the year 
ending the 5th April 1816; consequently, the mere abatement or 
giving up of any part of the rent for the year 1814, and for a 
part only of the year 1815, will not warrant a reduction of the 
assessment under their lordships’ minute. 

** In cases of owners occupying their own estates, it appears 
necessary, in order to comply with the terms of the minute, to 
ascertain that the lands were charged for the year 1814, at the 
full annual value at which the same were worth to let at rack 
rent; which may perhaps be known, by comparing the assess- 
ments on the estates occupied by the owners, with the assess- 
ments made upon lands duly charged at the rack rent, in the 
same parish or district ; and that such annual value, computed 
as the act directs for the year 1814, exceeds the annual value at 
which the estate was worth to be let at rack rent at the com- 
mencement of the present year’s assessment. The reduction of 
rents, which shall be duly proved to have actually taken place 
in cases of tenancy at rack rent, in the same parish or neigh- 
bourhood, will, the Board beg to suggest, probably assist the 
Commissioners in forming their judgment on this point: And 
the Board desire me to add, that no alteration in the assessment 
of last year, ending 5th April 1815, can be made in consequence’ 
of, or under the sanction of the said minute.—I have the ho 
nour tobe, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

* MarTrHew WINTER, 
‘Secretary for the affairs of ‘Taxes.” 
To the Commissioners for the generat 
purposes of the Property-Lax. 





Remarks on the above by a Correspondent. 

It is not worth while, at this time of day, to say any thing of 
the character of this law, as it affects the occupiers of land. It 
would be just as useful a task toset about proving, that all mew 
are not six feet high, as that the incomes of farmers bear no 
certain proportion to their rents. But there are two or three 
reflections to which this Minute naturally leads; and for the sake 
of those who are always ready to maintain with Pope, that 
* whatever is, is right,” it may be as well to look at it for a mo- 
ment. 

There is first something very like an admission, that all that 
has been said against this tax on farmers, is really true after all; 


though it was formerly decided by the highest authority, that is 
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was a very moderate one; and if not quite so equal as might be 
wished, yet that only a very few farmers comparatively had reason 
to complain, and their number was daily decreasing. The 
Chancellor cf the Exchequer, on a former occasion, seemed ra- 
ther at a loss, indeed, to justify the measure, as it applied to 
tenants whose leases commenced before the tax was imposed ; 
but then prices had risen so much, that they were very well off 
upon the whole; and as to those who had taken farms since, it was 
quite elear that their complaints were groundless ; for why did 
they not offer a lower rent to the proprietor, aware, as they cer- 
tainly were, that they had to pay another rent to the Treasury ? 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the Lords of the Treasu- 
ry have at last found out that lands may be too high rented ;— 
that rent is not a very exact criterion of a tenant’s income ;— 
and that, under the present law, it is very possible not only that 
tenants may be assessed for an income which they do not pos- 
sess, but for a considerable part of the supposed income of 
their landlords over and above. A landholder, who has reduc- 
ed his rents, cannot well be expected to allow to his tenant the 
tax of 2s. per pound on more than he actually receives; so 
that, but for this Minute, the tenant would have to pay both 
for himself and his landlord, according to the original rent. If 
a rent of 1000/. a year, for instance, has, by the generosity of 
a proprietor, been reduced to 700/., the tenant, by the present 
law, must not only continue to pay for an income of 500/. a- 
year, but also $0/. more as the landlord’s tax on the 300/. he has 
abated. No writer has ever advanced more cogent arguments 
against the property-tax on farmers, nor placed its injustice in a 
more striking point of view, than has been done by this Minute 
of the Lords of the Treasury. 

By the antient law of Scotland, a landlord and tenant weré 
considered to be so completely identified, or rather the latter 
was thought to be so much a part of the * goods and chattels’ 
of the former, that it required a positive enactment to relieve 
the effects of the tenant from diligence for the landlord’s debts, 
though he might not be owing his master a shilling. Whether 
this departure from the wise’ institutions of our ancestors was 
right or wrong, it would ill become us to say; but it is plain e- 
nough that the Lords of the Treasury must have had some such 
recollections for their guide, in prescribing the mode and the 
extent of the relief which they are pleased to grant, from the 
acknowledged hardship of the present law. ‘They make the re« 
lief to the tenant to depend entirely on the pleasure or the ne« 
cessities of his landlord. 

With every sentiment of respect for the landholders of Brie 
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tain as a body, it cannot be doubted, that many of them will 
not submit to any considerable abatement of their rents as long 
as their tenanis have any funds left; and many more of them; 
perhaps, cannot do so with justice to others; but it is enough 
at present to know, that certainly the greater number have not 
made any such agreement for the year ending 5th April 1816, 
as to bring the case of their tenanis within the purview of this 
Minute; nor indeed was such a thing to be expected. 

It has been said by some landholders (and we do not see 
how their reasoning can be opposed), that in seasons when pri- 
ces were very high, much higher than could be contemplated 
when their rents were fixed, they could claim no more than 
the stipulated rent ; and now that prices have failen perhaps as 
much lower, their tenants have just as little claim to any abate- 
ment. But though this may be a good argument between land- 
lord and tenant, at least while the latter is still able to fulfil his 
engagements by means of the greater profits he reaped in for- 
mer years, it is certainly entitled to no weight in a question be- 
tween the Treasury and the tenantry. The assessment to the 
Property-tax ought, as in the case of all other classes, to be de- 
termined by the actual profits of the year for which it is pay- 
able, unless, which indeed is the fact, it be nothing else than a 
piece of cruel mockery to call! this impost a tax on property or 
income, in regard to farmers, in any year. 

But dothe Lords of the ‘l'reasury really calculate so much on 
the simplicity (for generosity is not the word) of the great body 
of landlords, as to expect that they would consent to set aside 
their leases on account of one ot two years of low prices ?—or, 
in respect to the tenantry, that they would be willing to forego 
their chance of reimbursement for their outlay in improvements, 
by renouncing their leases, because they were actually losing 
the whole rent in the present state of markets? ‘* Fresh leases ” 
are therefore out of the question, except in the case of new te- 
nants, or of the expiration of the former leases. 

It is true, an ‘ agreement’ will give the same right to relief; 
but there is reason to suspect that even this alternative will not 
apply to most cases. It must be a written agreement; we sup- 
pose; and this; many = landholders may not be very rea- 
dy to give, for several reasons: It may look like partiality to 
come under an obligation of this kind to some of their tenants ; 
and it may be neither reasonable nor necessary to extend a si- 
milar indulgence to the whole. Besides, the rent of the year 
ending April 1816 (or rather of parts of two years), may not 
be payable, at least not the rent of that period which commences 
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with Michaelmas or Martinmas 1815, or the begining of the 
year 1816, till a year or more after April 1816 ; and a landlord 
may very properly think, that it would be premature to con- 
sent to a reduction of rent so long before the term of payment, 
and ignorant as he must be of the prices of produce in the pe- 
riod to intervene. But this is not all. We have heard a great 
deal of abatements being made on the very day of payment ;— 
15, 20, and 30 per cent., if we may believe the newspapers, have 
been returned at their last audit by this, that, and tother squire. 
The most of these stories are probably false ; yet some of them 
are no doubt true ; and, so far as they are true, it does not ap- 

ear that either the landlord or his tenant can obtain any re- 
fief, by the terms of this minute, from the Property-tax, on the 
full amount of the stipulated rents. Perhaps these tenants have 
no leases; and they may very naturally think, since they have 
nothing but the honour of their landlord for their right of oc- 
cupancy, that it would be quite preposterous to require any 
thing more than his parole engagement in regard to a reduc- 
tion of their rents.: 

However this may be, it is certain that this Minute does not 
touch the worst cases,—those in which no abatement has been 
given by the landlord in any shape. Because a tenant is so uh- 
fortunate as to occupy the lands of a hard-hearted or necessi- 
tous proprietor, is it right that Government should add to his 
load the feather which must break his back? and this, under 
the absurd and iniquitous pretence of levying a tax upon his 
income ! 

Upon the whole, we arc led to conclude, that mot many such 
* fresh.leases or agreements’ as this Minute contemplates, have 
been entered into, from the just praise that the plan of the Earl 
of Galloway has met with in every quarter. If there had: been 
many instances of the same kind, others would have been brought 
forward to share in his honours. We do not say that many 
other great proprietors have not granted considerable abate- 
ments ; but we doubt if they have gone about the measure upon 
+ same correct principle, and embodied their generous sacri- 

ces in the same tangible form. And unless they have done 
this, it is to be feared the Commissioners of Appeal may not 
feel themselves authorized to grant relief. 

It is almost needless to add, that the proper mode of relieving 
the landed interest, at this period of general distress, unparallel- 
ed perhaps in our history, would have been to direct the Com- 
missioners to assess, for the year ending April 1816, according 
to the real income both of the landlord and tenant. If this 
should have been thought inconsistent with the present law, it 
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is not easy to see what good objection could have been urged 
against a valuation in the case of tenants, as well as in that of 
proprietors who farm their own lands; their income to be as- 
sumed as equal to half the present annual value of their farms, 
instead of being still held to be equal to the half of a rent which 
they agreed to pay when corn was move than double its present 
price, and which now they carinot pay. 

We are glad to find that some respectable agricultural socie- 
ties have resolved to lay their just claims before Parliament, as 
soon as it meets. They ought to be firmly persuaded, that 
they have nothing to expect from the Lords of the Treasury ; 
and this Minute is only a new proof of it. - Yet it is a de- 
grading fact, that so little has been done; or is likely to be 
done, by these societies. We have heard of the Bath Society, 
which seems, most honourably for its members, to have taken 
the lead in this matter;—and of the Dalkeith Club, and some 
others; but nothing of the Board of Agriculture, or of our 
Highland Society. As to the small societies, everywhere scat- 
tered throughout the country, nobody who knows any thing of 
the state of politics in Scotland can expect much from them ; 
and still less those who know their component parts, and their 
ordinary regimen. After all, should the landed interest get free 
from this oppressive tax, they will probably have to thank the 
merchants and nianufacturers. If the Minister should attempt 
to continue it after the present year, it is te be hoped those ac- 
tive and well marshalled bodies, already so much out of humour 
about the shop tax, will again load ibe table of the House of 
Commons with petitions; and succeed, as before, in driving 
back the Minister upon his other resources. We wish the 
Right Honourable Gentleman no worse, than that he would try 
his hand at farming at rack rent for a few such years as the pre- 
sent; and, unfortunately, he may now pick and choose in every 
county of Britain: R. 


~~ 








FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


An Account of the Drainage and Improvement of Chat Moss, in 
the County of Lancaster. By W. Roscor, Esq. 


Former state of Chat Mos:. 


Tue tract of land called Chat Moss, lies between the towns 
of Manchester and Warrington, in the county of Lancaster; 
being about six miles distant from each of those places, and 
blip bordering upon the “— side of the great turnpike 
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toad between them. On the south-east side runs the navigable 
tiver Irwell, which unites with, and loses its name in that of 
the Mersey at Irlam, within a short distance of the moss. The 
principal part of this tract lies in the township and royalty of 
Barton upon Irwell. The whole length of the moss is about six 
miles, and its greatest breadth about three miles, 

During what length of time this tract of land has remained 
im an uncultivated state, it is not now possible to ascertain ; 
but sufficient evidence remains, that it has at some former pe- 
riod exhibited a very different surface. It is certain, that a 
part of the moss was at one time imparked by the name of Bar- 
ton Park, During the present improvements, the ancient oak 
palings have been found under ground, in cutting the drains of 
the moss, in an almost regular series ; besides which, the bound- 
aries of the park are indicated by a mound, which may yet be 
traced, and which comprehends a tract of about four hundred 
acres. 

It may also be observed, that in the map of the eounty Pa- 
latine of Lancaster, by Robert Morden, in Camden’s Britan- 
nia, the impalement and inclosure of Barton Park, are shown 
in the same manner as those of Knowsley, Latham, and others 
in the neighbourhood ; and the limits sufficiently agree with the 
boundaries before stated. 

There is, however, reason to believe, that even at the time a 
part of this tract was thas enclosed, other parts of it were nearly 
in their present state, and had been so for many ages. It is re- 
lated by Leland, that at one period the moss had grown to such 
a height, that a great portion of it became moveable, and falling 
into Glazebrook, was thence carried into the river Merscy. 
Camden repeats this somewhat differently —* A considerable part 
* of the moss,’ says he, ‘ was, in the memory of our fathers, 
© washed away by a river flood, not without great danger ; caus- 
* ing also a corruption of the waters, which destroyed a great 
* part of the fish in those rivers’—(the Irwell and Mersey). 
Now as Chat Moss lies upwards of thirty feet above the level of 
the river, and is separated from it by a strong clay soil ; it is 
scarcely credible, or indeed possible, that the river could at any 
time have risen fo such a heiglit as to carry away any portion 
of the moss. ‘The most probable mode of accounting for this 
circumstance is, that the moss, having vegetated to a consider- 
able height, and having by long continued rains, and other 
causes, been saturated with water, dislodged some portion of its 
surface into Glazebrook, a small stream which runs along the 
south-east side of the moss into the Mersey. Instances of this 
have occurred in other parts of the kingdom, particularly as 
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Solway, where nearly the same effects have been produced, not 
by river floods, but by long continued vegetation, surcharged 
with water, which must eventually be relieved by some opera- 
tion of this kind. 

The last mentioned author, in reference to Chat Moss, has 
entered into a brief inquiry into the causes that have produced. 
this and similar tracts; and as, from the nature of the work in 
which he was engaged, he must have had great experience on 
the subject, I shall quote what he says upon it. 

* In this place (Chat Moss) there lies a valley watered by a 
* small river’ (probably the stream called Boiling Brook, which 
flows into the Irwell near Fox-hill), ‘ and here trees have been 
* discovered lying flat in the ground; so that one would think, 
that when the earth lay unhusbanded, the ditches also un- 
scoured in these low plains, and, cither by neglect or depopu- 
lation, the water passages were stopt up, those grounds that 
lay lower than the rest, were converted into such boggy moss- 
es, as we call them, or else into standing pools. If this be 
true, there is no reason to admire, that so many trees in plates 
of this nature throughout England, but particularly in this 
county, should lie overwhelhned, and as it were buried in the 
ground ; for when the roots of them were loosened, by rea- 
son of the too great moisture of the earth, it was impossible 
but they should fall, and so sink and be drowned in such a 
‘ soil.’ This theory scems sufficiently to agree with the autho- 
rities quoted by Dr Rennie, and with his ingenious reasonings 
on the formation of peat moss, which he attributes to the stag- 
nation of water at a low temperature. The stretch of land ly- 
ing between the moss and the river is of such a nature, as would 
c{fctwally confine the water, if the proper channels to the river 
were not kept open; and doubtless the obstruction of these chan- 
nels, by accident or neglect, has been the proximate cause of the 
formation of the moss, 

These, however, are not all the circumstances deserving of 
notice on this subject. From the situation of Chat Moss, it is 
peculiarly liable to an influx of water, which, if not carried off, 

must inevitably occasion the result we are now considering. 
Hzom the adjoining high grounds in the township of Worsley, 
under which lie the Duke of Bridgewater’s coal mines, it is pro- 
bable, that considerable quantities of water are subterraneously 
conveyed, which, meeting with a substratum of clay, rise up to- 
wards their level, and have for ages overflowed Chat Moss, and 
contributed to the increase of its vegetation. In various parts 
of the moss there appeared, previous to the present drainage, 
many places, called by the neighbouring inhabitants ring pits; 


‘ 
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from which a continual stream of water issued, and diffused it- 
self over the rest of the moss. These pits were supposed by the 
country people to be of an unfathomable depth ; but in fact they 
only extend to the substratum of clay, and are merely vents at 
which the superabundant water forces up a passage. In ano- 
ther part of the moss, the small stream called Boiling Brook 
suddenly disappears, but at the distance of about fifty yards, 
rises up again; having doubtless traced for itself a channel be- 
tween the moss and the clay. If, in addition to this influx of 
water from the Worsley hills, we advert to the quantity of rain 
occasionally falling on so large a surface, and consider the out- 
Jets to the river as stopped, we shall be at no loss to account for 
the formation of the moss, upon those principles which have 
been so filly explained by different writers, and are now suffici- 
ently understood. 





On the Composition of Chat Moss. 


Chat Moss is entirely composed of the substance well known 
by the name of peat, being an aggregate of vegetable matter, 
disorganized and inert, but preserved by certain causes from pu- 
trefaction. Qn the surface it is light and fibrous, but becomes 
more dense as we penctrate into it. Qn cutting to a consider- 
able depth, we find it black, compact and heavy, and in many 
respects resembling coal. There is not, throughout the whole 
moss, the least intermixture of sand, gravel, or other material ; 
the entire substance being a pure vegetable. The depth of the 
moss may be estimated from ten to upwards of thirty feet. 

That water in a state of stagnation, and a certain tempera- 
ture of air, are fayourable to the formation of peat, is certain ; 
but the immediate cause of peat moss appears to be the plant 
called Sphagnum palustre, or broad-leaved bog moss (Sphag- 
num latifolium of Dr Smith—Flora Britan, 8, 1145): without 
which, I am inclined to believe, that not a single instance of 
this kind of land would exist.: The very singular nature of this 
plant deserves particular notice. A figure of it is given in the 
Flora Daniga, tab. 474 ; and its curious fructification is figured 
and described by Hedwig, in his Historia Muscorum frondoso- 
rum, pl. 1. fig. 1. 

The height to which this plant grows, varies from an inch, 
to three or four feet, according to its situation. It is, strictly, 
an aquatic; and although it will exist in situations where it is 
occasionally supplied with moisture, yet it grows freely, and is 

roduced in great quantities only where immersed in water. 
ft consists of a thread-like stem, set with small pointed !caves, 
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terminating in a globular head, which contains the seeds. When 
found in dry situations, these leaves are short and compact; but 
when it grows freely in wet places, they are distant and scatter- 
ed. It is only of annual growth; but as the seeds fall, they ve- 
getate again in the ruins of their predecessors, if indeed the 
require any other nutriment than the water in which they are 
mostly found. Thence they rise to the surface, where the small 
heads are seen floating, and where, having ripened their seed, 
they again give way to their successors, annually adding their 
substance, as they become disorganized, to the preceding mass. 
This substance may, in many parts of Chat Moss, be found ia 
its regular /amine ; the deposition of each year being perfectly 
distinct and divisible. The thickness of these decreases with 
the depth of the moss, till at length they become indistinct and 
inseparable, and form a homogeneous substance. 

But although the Sphaynum palustre be the plant to which the 
formation of mosses is chiefly to be attributed, it is by no means 
the only one to be found in such situations. On the contrary, 
mosses in general support a considerable varicty of plants, which 
may be divided into three distinct classes, according to the state of 
the moss, with regard to its humidity. The wettest part is chiefly 
occupied by the Sphagnum palusire, intermixed with other mosses, 
and with Lichers and Scirpi, interspersed with the three Lnglish 
species of the Drosera, or Sun-dew. As the moss becomes more 
consolidated, a different kind of plants possess themselves of it, 
amongst which are the various kinds of Junct, Eriophorum po- 
lystachion, and vaginatum, Nardus stricta, Narthecium ossifra- 
gum, and many of the Carices. But it is not till the moss has 
acquired a considerable degree of solidity, that it appears capa- 
ble of bearing the ligneous or fruticose plants. When this has 
taken place, we find the whole surface thickly covered with the 
Erica vulgaris, tetraliz, and cinerea, the Ledum angustifolium, 
Vaccinium oxycoccos, myrtillus, and uliginosum, forming a com- 
plete cover, often of considerable extent. 

It may perhaps be thought that the parts of the moss thus 
in some degree consolidated, are more valuable than the rest, as 
affording a better substance, and being more easily brought into 
cultivation ; and undoubtedly, inasmuch as they require less 
drainage, and may.sooner be worked upon with horses, they 
are preferable to other parts of the moss. In other respects, 
however, they are only upon an equality with them. The sub- 
stance is entirely the same; they must be subjected to the same 
process; and in the following statements, | shall consider the 
moss as of the same consistency throughout, and apply my re- 
marks accordingly. 
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Drainage. 

It is now nearly twenty years since I began, in company with 
Mr Wekefield, the drainage of Trafford Moss ; a tract of about 
300 acres, lying two miles east of Chat Moss. At that time, 
Jittle was known on the subject, in comparison with what has since 
been discovered. We engaged in the undertaking-with great 
ardour, and no small expense. Large drains were cut in vari- 
ous directions ; other drains, forming the boundaries of fields, 
opened into the main sluices, and these fields were again inter- 
sected with smaller drains, at twelve yards distance from each 
other. These small drains were cut with a spit, or narrow chan- 
nel, in the bottom, and covered with peat sods. This is an «!- 
fectual and durable mode of drainage on moss lands, the sods 
being almost indestructible. This moss has now been under 
cultivation for many years, and several of the drains are yet as 
perfect as wlien first made. 

That this method must answer the purpose, cannot be doubt- 
ed; but it was liable to two great objections.—It was too tedi- 
ous, and, from the great number of drains, too expensive. Hav- 
ing, therefore, purchased Mr Wakefield’s interest in Chat Moss, 
I found it necessary to adopt a more expeditious method, and 
such as might accomplish the object I had in view with less ex- 
pense. The reasons upon which I acted, and the method I 
adopted, were as follows— 

I had frequently observed, on the borders of the moss where 
peat had been gotten, which is generally done by cutting down 
the substance of the moss to the depth of ten or twelve feet, 
leaving the moss itself, or what is commonly called the moss 
head, standing like a perpendicular wall, that from the parts 
so cut down, the moss had drained to a considerable distance, 
and frequently opened into great chasms or chinks, which be- 
came smaller according as they receded from the margin of the 
moss head. ‘These chasms, which diminish from au opening 
large enough to take in the human body, to the size of the hand, 
efien extend from fifiy to a hundred yards upon the moss head. 
T’'rom this it was eyident that the moss had thus been drained to 
a certain extent, and that very frequent drains were not neces- 
sary. ' ‘To what distance a drain might act, I could not precise- 
ly ascertain ; but from what I had observed, 1 canceived that if 
each drain had only to draw the water twenty-five yards, they 
would, within a reasonable time, undoubtedly answer the in- 
tended purpose, and I therefore laid out the whole of the moss 
ov the following pian. 

] first carried a main road, nearly from east to west, through 
the whole extent of my portion of the moss. This road is about 
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three miles long, and thirty-six feet wide. It is bounded on ench 
side by a main drain, seven feet wide and six feet deep, from 
which the water is conveyed by a considerable fall, to the river. 
From these two main drains, other drains diverge, at fifty yards 
distance from each other, and extend from each side of the road 
to the utmost limits ofthe moss. ‘Thus, each field contains fifiy 
yards in front to the road, and is of an indefinite length, accord- 
ing as the boundary of the moss varies. These field-drains are 
four feet wide at the top, one foot at the bottom, and four feet 
and a half decp. They are kept carefully open; and, as far as 
my experience hitherto goes, I believe they will sufficiently Crain 
the moss, without having recourse to under draining, which I 
have never made use of at Chat Moss, except in a very few in- 
stances, where, from the lowness of the surface, the water could 
not readily be gotten off without epen channels, which mizht 
obstruct the plough. 

Such is the whole account of the drainage of Chat Moss. In 
fact, the drainage of a moss, where there is a sufiicient fall for 
the water, (without which such an undertaking is seldom or ne- 
ver advisable), is the least difficult part of the business. The 
drains need not to be nearer to each other than is frequently the 
case with the ditches and water courses in other lands; and [ 
am well convinced, that in a certain period of time, drains at 
one hundred yards from each other, if made of a proper depth, 
would produce a sufficient effect. The length of time that these 
would require, renders it, however, not desirable to rely upon 
them, except in cases where there is a considerable extent to 
work upon, and the part so in drainage will not be required for 
many years, 

Whilst I have been engaged in this undertaking, I have been 
well aware of the great advantages which have been derived fron 
the method of drainage first practised by Mr Elkington, in si- 
tuations where it can properly be adopted. In the commence- 
ment of our undertaking, it occurred to Mr Wakefield and my- 
self, that as the water with which the moss was overcharged, 
probably flowed from the acjacent high lands at Worsley, i: 
might be practicable to intercept it in its descent, by proper 
trenches, so as to drain the moss by one operation. With this 
view, we engaged the late Mr Elkington to survey and examine 
Chat Moss; but on considering the subject, he gave us no hopes 
that such an attempt would be successful. Independent of the 
difficulties that would have attended it, we were not the owners 
of the intermediate lands; and even if we had discovered the 
track by which the water flowed into the moss, and had divert- 
eil its course, the immense quantity of water with which it is al- 
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ready saturated, added to the continual increase by rain, would 
have rendered it necessary to proceed with the drainage in de- 
tail. I did not, however, fail, as soon as I entered on the un- 
dertaking, to bring up deep drains to the overflowing feeders of 
the moss, called ring pits, so as to keep the water in them seve- 
ral feet below the surface; and in many instances I have since 
filled them up, and find such places as dry as any other part of 
the moss. 

It would be unjust not to mention, that in the course of these 
operations, I derived considerable advantages from the judicious 
remarks of Mr Wm, Aiton, of Strathaven, in his tract on the 
Cultivation of Peat Moss ; in consequence of which, I was in- 
duced to diminish the size of the drains, which was a great sav- 
ing of expense. ; 





Cultivation. 

The ususl mode of cultivating moss lands in the county of 
Lancaster, is by what is called paring and burning. A thin 
furrow is pared off by the skim-plough, if the moss will bear 
horses ; or by the push plough, or breast plough, worked by a 
man, if the moss be too soft for that purpose: the sod or fore 
row is then burnt, and the ashes being mingled by a subsequent 
ploughing with the substance of the peat, a tolerable crop of oats 
is produced. 

But although this may be denominated cultivating, it is by no 
means improving moss; on the contrary, the first crop is gene- 
rally the best. A course of burning, in a few years, produces 
a great quantity of inert and insoluble matter, which deterio- 
rates, instead of improving the soil; and even the lowering the 
level of the moss, by destroying every year a part of the surface, 
is, in some situations, a serious injury: hence it happens, not 
unfrequently, that mosses cultivated in this manner are aban- 
doned in a few years, and return to a worse state than they were 
in, before any attempt was made to reclaim them. 

It appeared to me, therefore, that the real improvement of 
moss-land, could only be effected by the introduction of calca- 
reous substances, of which lime and marl are the principal. I 
have used both in considerable quantities. On Trafford moss I 
have a tract of sixty acres, which has been entirely reclaimed 
by lime, and which has now been in cultivation many years, and 
has borne crops of potatoes, clover, oats and wheat, equal to 
any of the adjacent lands, This tract is advantageously situat- 
ed on the south side of the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal from 
Manchester to Worsley, about four miles from Manchester; and 
in consequence of the facility of obtaining manure by water car- 
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riage, I have laid the whole down for meadow grass, and have 
every reason to expect it will be productive, * 

By marl, we mean, in Lancashire, a combination of clay with 
a calcareous substance, and consider it valuable in proportion to 
the quantity of that substance it contains. It is generally found 
of a brown red, but sometimes of a pale blue or grey colour ; 
and occasionally the two kinds are intermixed, as is the case at 
Chat Moss. 

The action of these substances upon moss land is, however, 
extremely different; lime, possessing a caustic as well as calcare= 
ous quality, seems to destroy the vegetable fibre of the moss, 
and convert it into a black friable earth, much more dry than 
that which is formed by the application of marl. Its operation 
is very durable; even at the distance of fifteen or twenty years, 
it is scarcely possible to take up a portion of moss soil, where 
lime has been used, without finding the particles of that sub- 
stance, intimately intermixed in small white spots through every 

art of it: Upon such land, crops of hay, turnips, potatoes, oats, 
barley, and even wheat may be produced, with a quantity of 
animal manure, not more than is required in other cases, and 
at less expense in Jabour than on any other kind of land. The 
mixture of marl with moss is much more jntimate, and is pro- 
bably effected by some degrce of chemical union, If a piece of 
mat! be suffered to lie undisturbed on the moss for a few months, 
it will be found, on taking it up, that a considerable portion of 
the moss will adhere to it; and if this intermediate substance be 
examined, it will appear to be a mixture of marl and peat, form- 
ed into one mucilaginous mass of a dark colour, and as smooth 
to the touch as soap. As the marl dissolves on the moss, this 
union takes place throughout, and a permanent improvement is 
effected by the conversion of an inert and useless substance, into 
the best of all possible soil, 

It is, however, important to observe that in the use of marl, 
much depends on the state of the moss at the time it is set on. 
Moss, in a recent state, contains a considerable portion of acid; 
and if the marl be applied before this is exhausted, the union 
will be much more rapid and intimate than if the moss be dry, 
and the acid suffered to evaporate. For this reason, moss lands 
that have been exhausted by burning, or ploughed in the heat 
of summer, are much -more difficult to reclaim, than lands 
which have been marled immediately after their first ploughing. 
Even those tracts of land, of which there are some on Chat 








* It is this year (1815) entirely under thé scythe, and promises. 
an excellent crop. ' 
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Moss, where turf has been gotten by the surrounding ‘inhabit- 
ants for firing, and which have consequently been turned over 
to a very considerable depth, although they were supposed to 
be the best for cultivation, have been found to derive advantages 
from marl more slowly, if not less effectually, than the other 
parts of the moss. 

Both lime and marl are generally to be found within a reason- 
able distance; and the preference given to either of them, will 
much depend upon the facility of obtaining it. The quantity 
of lime requisite for the purpose, is so small in proportion to 
that of marl, that where the distance is great, and the carriage 
high, it is more advisable to make use cf it; but where marl is 
upon the spot, or can be obtained in sufficient quantity, at a 
reasonable expense, it appears to be preferable, 

It would be useless to detail the various experiments which I 
have made, during a series of years, to bring moss land into 
cultivation, at as little an expense as possible. I have endea- 
voured to obtain crops of potatecs in the lazy-bed way, by dig- 
ging in the first sod, covered with vegetation, as is said to be 
done in Ircland. I have drilled in crops of grain and turnips, 
by a machine which scatters the secd with the manure. I have 
tried, to a considerable extent, the effect of cropping with peat- 
ashes, burnt in close fires; I have occasionally made use of only 
a small portion of marl, under an idea, that it might be found 
sufficient to answer the purpose. In all these attempts, I have 
been in a greater or less degree disappointed ; and in the result 
T am thoroughly conyinced, that all temporizing.expedients are 
fallacious ; and that the best method of improving moss land, is 
by the application of a calcareous substance in a sufficient quantity 
zo convert the moss into a soil, and hy the occasionul use of animal 
or other extraneous manures, such as the course of cultivation, and 
the nature of the crops may be found to require. * 

Under these convictions, I have for some time past adopted 
a regular system or routine of improvement. Aller setting fire 





* Since writing the above, I have found reason to modify the opi- 
ion so strongly expressed with respect to the use of peat ashes, 
hurnt in close fires, and carried upon the land as manure, either in 
the state in which they are found in the fire-heaps, or mixed as a 
compost with decayed peat. In both these methods, I have used it 
with considerable advantage, and still continue to employ it. Nor 
have I as yet found the land where it has been used in preceding 
years, injured, or rendered inert by its application in this manner ; 
although 1 am still of opinion, that. repeatedly paring and burning 
on the surface of the same ground, must be produc iv. of injurious 
effects, as before stated in page 26, 
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to the heath and herbage on the moss, and burning it down as 
far as practicable, 1 plough a thin sod or furrow, with a very 
sharp horse-plough, which I burn in small neaps and dissipate ; 
considering it of little use but to destroy the tough sods of the 
Eriophora, Nardus stricta, and other plants, whose matted 
toots are almost imperishable. The moss being thus brought to 
a tolerably dry and level substance, I then plough it in a regular 
furrow six inches deep; and as soon as possible after it is thus 
turned up, I set upon it the necessary quantity of marl, not 
less than two hundred cubic yards to the acre. As the marl 
begins to crumble and fall with the sun or frost, it is spread 
over the land with considerable exactness ; after which I put in 
a crop as early as possible, sometimes by the plough, and at 
others with the horse-scuffle or scarifier, according to the nature 
of the crop, adding, for the first crop, a quantity of manure, 
which I bring down the navigable river Irwell to the borders of 
the moss, setting on about twenty tons to the acre. Moss land, 
thus treated, may not only be advantageously cropped the first 
year, with green crops, as potatoes, turnips, Xc. but with any 
kind of grain; and as wheat has, of late, paid better to the 
farmer than any other, I have hitherto chiefly relied upon it, 
as my first crop, for reimbursing the expense. 

Expense of Improving and Cropping an Acre of Land on Chat 
Moss, with the Amount of the Produce, 1812. 
Ploughing and burning the first furrow . L.1°5°O 
Second ploughing - - - - 1 0 

200 cubic yards of marl, at 11d. per yard per con- 

tract, for which the marl is gotten, conveyed, and 

spread upon the land; to which add td. per yard 

for feighing or uncovering the bed of marl, 1s. per 

yard ~ - : - - 10 O 
20 tons of Manchester manure, at 2s. 6d. per ton; al- 

low for conveyance and setting on, 2s. Gd. - 5 
Third ploughing, sowing, and harrowing - og 
Seed Wheat, 2 bushels, at 21s. per bushel - 2 
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On one piece of land thus improved, I had 20 bush- 
els, Winchester, of mixed red and cone wheat, 
which, at the time it was reaped, would have sold 
at il. ls.perbushel - - - - - L2t 0 0 
On another piece I had 18 bushels and a half of red ae 
wheat, worth 14 ls. per bushel + - - Lig 8 6 
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On four acres of land which had been broken up be- 

fore, but, not having been sufficiently marled, had 

produced a poor crop of spring wheat, and which 

I had therefore marled again; I had a crop of 

beans of 32 bushels to the acre, worth 12s. per 

bushel - - 2. 1 vga ae - Lig 4 0 

These crops, with the value of the straw, have retutned in 
the first year the full expense, and the land is now sown again; 
chiefly with another crop of wheat: 

It is obvious, however, that this statement must not, for ma- 
ny reasons, be taken as the average of expense and return in 
improving the moss. The previous drainage and proportion of 
general charges is omitted ; the prices of produce are stated un- 
usually high, and the crops were the best upon the moss ; so 
that, upon the whole, I apprehend the average return for wheat 
ought not to be estimated at above 151. per acre. Oats, beans; 
and clover, of which the rotation of crops consists, from 10/. to 
12/. per acre; but ever this, or indeed a still lower estimate, 
would be found to yield a very speedy return for the money ex- 
pended in the improvement. * 

I must also observe, that it would be impracticable to effect 
the marling at so cheap a rate, were it not for the assistance 
of an iron road or rail way, laid upon boards or sletpers, and 
moveable at pleasure. Over this road the marl is conveyed in 
waggons, with small iron wheels, each drawn by one man; these 
waggons, by taking out a pin, turn their lading out on either 
side; they each carry about 15 cwt., being as much as could 
heretofore be conveyed over the moss by acart with a driver and 
two horses. 

I am well convinced, that a road of this kind would be of great 
tise upon other farms, as well as moss lands, in diminishing the 
expense of horse labour; and would be found particularly ad- 
vantageous in setting on marl or manure in the winter, without 
cutting up the land. 

In 1810, I puta flock of South Downs upon the moss, which 
, have been remarkably healthy. The astringent and antiseptic 
quality of the moss, seems to prevent the foot-rot, to which they 
are liable on other lands. 

I am now preparing to. lay down several acres with fiorin 
grass, of the utility and advantages of which I am fully con- 
vinced ; and with the means of which I have been supplied by 
the kindness of Major-General Dirom, whose successful culti- 





* On.this head, some additional observations will be made at the 
end of this account: 
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vation of it on his estate at Mount Annan, is already known to 
the public. * 





Progress and present State of Improvement at Chat Moss. 


Until the year 1805, this tract of land was wholly unproduc- 
tive ; and was unsafe to pass over, except in long continued 
droughts in the summer season. 

In the month of November, 1805, f began the drainage, by 
cutting out the main drains on each side of the foads ; throw- 
ing out the moss from the drains into the middle of the road, so 
as to raise it, and leave it sufficiently dry for passing over with 
carts and horses. This operation was continued through the 
year 1806. 

In 1807, FE began to cut the smaller drains, diverging from 
the large drains at fifty yards distance from each other, and 
forming the boundaries of the fields. About 1000 acres were 
thus prepared, and the rest of the moss was, in that and the 
succeeding years, cut at the same distance, so as to be in a pro- 
gressive state of improvertrent. 

In 1808, the drainage was continued. A part of the moss 
was now sufficiently consolidated to be worked with horses in 
pattens. About 50 acres were turned over, part by the plough, 
and part by the spade, which it was necessary to resort toy near 
the borders of the moss, on account of the inequalities in the 
surface, occasioned by the turf pits made in getting peat for 
firing. In the same year, a farm-house, with out-buildings, 
cottages, Xc. was erected ; and I began to’set marl upon the 
Jand prepared for that purpose. 

In 1809, I cropped about 20 acres with turnips and oats ; of 
the latter of which I obtained a tolerable produce. 

In ¥810, I cropped upwards of 80-acres, of which 20 were 
wheat. The crops of wheat weré very various ; some remark- 
ably good, others scarcely returned the seed. The causes of this 
difference were, however, sufficiently obvious. 

In 811, I cropped upwards of 100 acres, chiefly with wheat, 
and with a considerable increase of produce ; although the crops 
were by no means uniformly good. Until this period, it was my 


* T am sorry to have occasion to state, that my attempts to estab- 
lish this grass on the moss have not yet been successful ; owing to 
the very dry spring and summer of 1814, by which the runners which 
had been planted, were almost entirely destroyed. I am not, how- 
éver, deterred from making a further experiment ; there being still 
growing on a piece of the moss which had been slightly marled, a 


sufficient quantity of the grass to enable me to plant a considerable 
extent. 
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object to effect the improvement without any materials but such 
as were found or produced upon the moss. The land had been 
slightly marled, and the crops principally got in with burnt 
peat; or with the small portion of manure obtained from the 
horses employed in the labour. 

In 1812, I began to increase the quantity of marl, setting a- 
bout 200 cubic yards upon an acre, and, in getting in the crops, 
made use of nianure obtained from the sweeping of the streets 
in Manchester, setting about 20 tons to the acre, and cropping 
it with wheat and beans. ‘These crops much surpassed those of 
any preceding year, and are superior to most crops on the old 
farms in the neighbourhood. 

In the course of the present year I shall have brought into 
cultivation about 160 acres, which will be cropped with wheat, 
oats, potatoes and beans. A tract of 30 acres of clover ap- 
pears to be very promising. 

Allerton, March, 1813. W.R. 





Since the foregoing account was written, circumstances have 
occurred which make a very considerable difference in the com- 
parative estimate of the expense of Moss cultivation, with the 
value of the crops produced, as stated at p. 29. At the timeto 
which that estimate refers, wheat was at 2ls. the bushel; and 
although it is there observed that the prices were unusually high, 
and a deduction is made of one-fourth from the amount; yet the 
fall in the price of produce is still greater than was there fore- 
seen, and consequently it can no caste be taken for granted 
that the first year’s crop will repay the expense of improvement. 
This depreciation of agricultural produce, and the difficulty of 
combining a regular course of cropping, with the bringing in of 
additional waste land, have induced me to lay down the whole of 
the improved part of Chat Moss into meadow land, which I have 
now nearly effected, aud expect to acconplish in the course of 
the ensuing ycar. 

It may also be proper to state, that since the foregoing ac- 
count, one of my sons has undertaken the improvement of a Jot 
of 200 acres, which he entered upon about midsummer, 1813, 
By the spring of 1814, he had marled and prepared fifteen a- 
cres, which he cropped with potatoes and turnips, got in with 
manure brought down the river from Manchester. ‘The pro- 
duce of the potatoes was above the average, in a neighbourhood 
where the cultivation of this root is better practised than in any 
other part of the kingdom; and the turnips being principall 
sold for household use at Manchester, repaid him equally as od 
as the potatocs.s The same land is now growing with wheat, 
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which promises an abundant crop, and is laid down with clover 
for the ensuing year. He has this year cropped ten acres more 
with potatoes and turnips, which he intends to follow in the 
same rotation. ‘The expense of the improvement, although con- 
siderable, from the quantity of marl and manure employed, he 
expects will be more than returned by the produce of three years’ 
crops, leaving the land in a permanent state of improvement. 
Allerton, May, 1815. W, Lt. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Drilled Turnips in Yorkshire. 
Srr, 
In the last Number of your very useful Miscellany, I ob- 
serve a communication from Sir John Sinclair and Mr Curwen, 
on the mode of growing turnips so successfully practised by Mr 
Rennie of Phantassie, and as I have had frequent opportunities 
of seeing a crop of turnips in this neighbourhood, not very dis- 
similar to Mr Rennie’s in point of quantity and weight, I am 
induced to lay an account of them before you, thinking that 
many of your readers will not be aware of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire producing turnips to vie with those of East Lothian. 
The crop I allude to belongs to Digby Legard Esq., at Nes- 
wick in this county, in two adjoining fields, containing toge- 
ther 99 acres, viz. 15 acres of Swedes and 84 of Common tur- 
nip. The common turnips have not only been calculated, but 
ae found to weigh upwards of 40 tons per acre, four perch- 
es producing the astonishing weight of 1 ton 2 cwt. 2 qrs. 25 lib., 
the bulbs alone weighing 1 ton and 5 lib. ; and I have no hesi- 
tation in giving it as my opinion, that the part selected for weigh- 
ing was not more than an average of the whole crop. ‘The 
Swedes, though an excellent crop, are certainly something infe- 
rior to the others, which may be accounted for from the first 
sowing oe in a measure destroyed by insects; but, judging 
from the adjoining crop, they cannot be calculated at less than 
30 tons per acre. 59 acres of the fallow upon which the tur- 
nips were sown, had four ploughings, and the remaining 40 
acres but three; the whole was twice gone through with the cul- 
tivator (provincially drag-harrow), drawn by four horses, with 
one driver, at about 8 acres per day. ‘The quantity of manure, 
and method of laying it on, precisely the same as Mr Rennie’s ; 
time of sowing, about ten days later. The expense of hand- 
hoeing was nearly 8s. per acre, owing to its being principally 
done by men, the women (till last summer) being entire stran- 
VOL. XVJI. NO. 65, Cc 
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St Drilled Turnips in Yorkshire, Feb: 
gers to that kind of work. They were also twice horse-hoed, at 
about say 2s. per acre each hoeing. The land a good loamy 
soil, with a mixture of small flints, not unusual in the East Rid- 
ing ; entered upon last Lady-day at, I suppese, about two gui- 
neas per acre rent; so that it is obvious, Mr Legard’s crop has 
been raised at very considerably less expense than the erop of 
Mr Rennie. 

It would almost amount to an act of injustice to Mr Legard’s 
steward, Mr Timothy Wheatley, (who has the sole manage- 
ment of his farming concerns), not to say a few words as to the 
manner in which the work was done, and the disadvantages un- 
der which he laboured in the execution of it. Out of the great 
number of hands necessarily employed in the management of 
such a quantity of turnips, not one single individuat had ever 
assisted in, or scarcely ever heard of drilling. Yet, to his cre- 
dit, and the credit of the people he employed, they are done in 
such a manner as to challenge the minutest inspection. The 
whole of the fields are visible from a road leading along one end 
of them; and, from that point of view, not the smallest varia- 
tion is to be discovered in the rows, either as to their size or pa- 
rallelism ; indeed their correctness is such, that on measuring 
them in several different places, I found a chain to cover exact- 
ly 30 of them, making them a trifle above 26 inches each. In 
short, Sir, I have no doubt but this crop will do more for the 
introduction of the row culture of turnips into this neighbour- 
hood, than all that has been written on the subject for the last 


twenty years. Iam, Sir, your, &c. 
$d Jan. 1816. A Farmer. 








FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Weeds. 


Ir is very singular that our ancestors in Scotland, several 
centuries ago, seem to havé been more careful in preventing 
the propagation of hurtful weeds among corn, than we are at 
this day: 

‘Hector Boece reports, that King Kenneth made a law, by 
which any person who, through negligence, suffered sown corn 
lands to be filled with weeds, should, for the first fault, pay an 
ox; for the seeond, ten oxen; and, for the third, he should be 
removed from his farm. 

The corn Marigold, (Crysanthemam Segetum), sometimes call 
ed yellow gowans, or buddle, and in our old Scotch law-books, 
guld or guilde, has been the subject of a law in Denmark, as 
well as in Scotland. 

By the statutes of Alexander the Second, it is enacted, * Gif 
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‘ thy fermer ptts anie guilde in the lands pertaining to the 
* king, or to ane barone, and will not clenge th land, he suld 
* be punished as ane traitour, rr leades and convoyes ane 
© hoist of enemies in the kingis lands, or the barones. Item, 
* Gif thy native bondman has guilde within thy land, for ilk 
t stock he sall give to thee, or to anie other lord of the land, 
* ane muton as ane unlaw; and nevertheless sail clenge the land 
® of the guilde.’ 

Skene, who wrote his treatise De Verborum Significatione, 
about 1568, says, § The quhilk law and constitution is still keiped 
« and observed within certain parts of this realme, quhere the 
* tennent sufferand the guild to grow amangst his corns, pays 
* an wedder or stheip to his maister.’ 

Why this law should not continue to be ected upon, does 
not sufficiently appear; as nothing is more hurtful to one’s 
neighbour than the practice of slovenly farmers, who suffer their 
fields to be overrun with weeds. A. S. 





FOR THE FARMER’s MAGAZINE. 


Curious Old Act of the Scotch Parliament concerning Sowing and 
Labouring the Ground. 


Act of the 5th Parlianient of James I, King of Scots, halden 
at Perth the last day of September, the zeir of God 1426, 
caput $1. 

Item, The saide day our soveraine Lord the King, with con- 
sent of the haili parliament, ordained, that throw all the realme, 
ilk man teilland with a pleuch of aught oxen, sall sawe at the 
least ilk zeir a firlot of quheate, half a firlot of pease, and 40 
beanes, under the paine of X. 8. to the baronne of the land 
that he dwellis in, if he sawis it not, and as oft as he is founden 
faultise. And gif the baronne sawis not the said corne in lke 
manner in his domaines, he sall paie to the king fourtie shillinges: 
And gif the baronne be founden negligent in the raising of the 
saide paine on his husbandes, there sall be raised on him four- 
tie shillinges, als oft times as he defaultis, without remission. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reduction of Rents; on the Earl of Galloway's Estates in 
Wigtonshire. 





(The following Communication on this important subject ts taken 
JSrom The Edinburgh Correspondent.) 


In consequence of the great and rapid tall in the price of land 
produce, we hear the Earl of Gailoway has granted to his te” 
€2 
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nants upon his extensive estates in Wigtonshire a correspond- 
ing deduction from their rents. It appeared to his lordship, 
from a comparative state of the fiars for the last 26 years, from 
1788 to 1814 inclusive, that the price of wheat, which in gene- 
ral may be held to regulate the price of all other produce, was 
very stationary from 1788 to 1795, but rose from 1795 to 1805 
25 per cent. upon an average, above the former current prices, 
and 75 per cent. more from 1806 to 1812; but that it fell above 
25 per cent. for crop 1813, and still more for 1814; and for the 
present crop 1815, it continues to decline to, or rather to fall 
under the standard of the period from 1795 to 1805. Moved 
by these considerations, his lordship resolved to make his te- 
nants a proportional abatement, upon the principle of convert- 
ing the promised money rent into a grain rent, subject to a rise 
and fall with the price of grain: Thus those tenants who took 
farms from 1806 to 1812, when they calculated from the cur- 
rent prices that wheat would continue upon an average at 9s. 
per bushel, or 36s. per boll, are to have a deduction from their 
rents for crops 1814 and 1815, of one third of the stipulated 
rent, upon the principle that wheat only now averages 6s. per 


‘bushel; and in the succeeding years of their leases the abate- 


ment is to keep pace with the fluctuations in the prices of wheat, 
supposing the same not to exceed 9s. nor to fall under 6s. per 
bushel. This generous and patriotic example, proceeding upon 
fixed principles, will, we hope, be imitated by other proprietors 
all over the ectteans and, by restoring credit and confidence a- 
mong the tenantry, now suffering so severely from the present 


depression of land produce, will materially promote the interests 
of the public. 





Comparative State of the Fiars of Mid-Lothian and Wigton, from 
1788 to 1814; on mature consideration of which, we under- 
stand, his Lordship’s determination was founded. 

MID-LOTHIAN. WIGTON. 
Wheat per boll. Wheat per bolt. 


Period 1st—For the year 1788...L.1 1 2 L.0 17 0 
' F789... -3 3 9 r Oo OC 
1798... 1 2 0O 1 4 0 

1791... O19 10 oe. 

1792... 1 0 O h b+O 

1798... 12 8 1 0 0 

1794... 1 $11 1 0 0 


| 
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Average of these 7 years... 1 1 94 1 Q 83 
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i Period 2d—For the year 1796...L.1 4 10 L.l 0 0 
ES 1797... 12 4 100 
e i798... 1 1.9 i2o0 

1801... 112 6 116 0 
1802... 1 4 9 140 
E 1808... 1°5 6 =  & Se 
1804... 2 0 6 112 06 
1805... 1 8 9 : oe 


L.ll 0611 L.10 3 0 








Average of these 8 years... 1 7 7% 1 5 48 


| 
as 














Period 3d—For the year 1806...L.1 17 0 LY 7 0 
TS07s.. ITE § Fs © 

1808... 2 6 3 2 0 0 

1809. 2 0 0 116 0 

1810... 118 O 112 0 

Wil. 2 6 §$ sz Uv © 

S 1812... 218 6 210 8 
} L.1417 $3 L.12 14 4 
Average of these 7 years... 2 2 55 116 


Present period—1818...L.1 14 3 L.1 12 0 
1814... 1 8 6 : & @ 











Sterile years—1795...L.2 2 $ L.1 14 0 
1799... 118 7 t16 6 
1800... 215 8 Ss & ¢ 


NOTES. 

1. The fiars for 1795, 1799, and 1800, are left out of the a- 
bove general averages, being years of dearth and sterility, when 
grain rose out of all proportion to former prices; but at same 
time the high prices, even for these years, must have made a 
great impression on the minds of farmers, inducing them to of- 
fer higher rents for farms. 

2. The average for the best and second wheat is taken as the 
fiars of Mid-Lothian. The Wigton fiars are struck in that 
county by the quarter of 8 Winchester bushels, but are reduc- 
ed to the Linlithgow boil of about 4 bushels in the preceding 
abstract. 

3. The difference betwixt the fiars of Edinburgh and Wig- 
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ton, arises chiefly from the greater distance of Wigtonshire from 
markets, and some occasional inaccuracies in striking the fiars, 
perhaps, of both counties. 

RESULTS. 

From the above view of the fiars of these counties for wheat, 
(to which the prices of oatmeal and all other grain bear upon an 
average nearly a relative proportion), it appears— 

Ist, That for the period from 1788 to 1794, both inclusive, 
grain was almost stationary, maintaining nearly the same price 
as for many years before. 

2dly, ‘That from 1795 to 1805, grain, and wheat in particu- 
lar, rose about 25 per cent. above the former price. 

$dly, That from 1806 to 1812, it increased upwards of 75 
per cent. more, making a total increase of 100 per cent. above 
the average price of 1794 and preceding years. 

4th, That for the year 1813, it fell considerably, (about 25 
per cent.); and still more for the year 1814; and for the present 
crop !815, seems, notwithstanding the corn law, to decline to, 
or rather fali below, the standard of the period from 1795 to 
1805, that is, fully more than one third of the rates from 1806 
to 1812. 





Tasie by which the Earl of Galloway’s money rents have been 
converted into wheat rent, to be paid in future according ta 
the rise or fall in the price of wheat. 


The moncy rent stipulated formerly to be paid by each te- 
nant who has been found entitled to abatement, is to be con- 
verted into wheat, at the rate of 9s. per bushel, or 72s. per 
quarter, 7. e. 36s. per Linlithgow boll, and is to rise and fall ac- 
cording to the fiars.* The converted quantity of victual never 
to be calculated above 9s. per bushel, nor below 6s. 

Thus, suppose a tenant bouad by his tack to pay a rent of 
2301. 8s. 

This money rent converted into wheat, at 9s. per bushel gives 
128 bolls, or 64 quarters. 

,This quantity of wheat is to be considered as the rent in fu- 
ture, payable, however, not in kind, but in money at the fiars 

rices. 
’ When wheat, therefore, is at 9s. per bushel, the tenant is to 
pay the price of 128 Dolls, OF.....cccesressssesereeeLn 230 8 0 
being the original stipulated rent. 





* We have heard that the fiars price is not to be taken as the rule, 
but that the price, by which the rise or fall of rent is to be deters 
jnined, is to be 1s, per bushel, or 8s. per quarter Jess than the avet- 
ages which regulate importation by the late Corn Law. Cons 
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When the bushel is at 85.....ccccccsccevscceveceeeesds 204 16 0 

Be ee Tee) a ae 

WER GB Doe cancetentocesenvetcnces gacvnicibomuionnll® 16: .¢ 
And the rent is not to fall below this sum, nor to rise above the 
first sum ; whatever may be the fiar prices of wheat. 


The following Table may serve for calculating any given amount 
of rent upon the same principles, wheat at 9s. per bushel be- 
ing taken as the maximum; and showing the variations on 


any given rent, as wheat shall fluctuate trom 9s. to Gs. per 
bushel. 

















ees wacker When at 32s. | When at 288. | When at 24s. 
sponding to | boll or 9s. per 3 ” "buss - * 6s. per 
money rent. bushel. i — ushel, 
Bolls. Bus| L. s. d.| Le s a\ L. s. a.| fe we & 
eomems 1 ao. 9. 9 0 8 O a 0 6 0 
—_ 2 0138 0O 016 O 014 O 012 0 
a 4: i, 16.0 4.13..¢ 1 8 O 1 4 0 
2 —— $12 0 3 4 O 216 0 28 0 
4 — 7 4 O 6 8 0O 512 0 416 0 
8 — | 14 8. 0112 16 O181 4&4 © 912 0 
16 —j;}28 16 0/;25 12 O;};22 8 O|19 4 O 
32 —/ 5712 0 51 4 0] 44 16 0/]38 8 O 
64 — 115 4 0/|102 8 0} 89 12 Oj 76 16 O 
128 — (230 8 O |204 16 O}}179 4&4 O1153 12 O 
256 — 160 16 0 Koo 12 0 i358 8 0(|(307 4 O 
512 — 921 12 0819 4 01716 16 0 [614 8 O 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


An Account of the Improvements on the Estate of Sutherland, be- 


longing to the Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford. Written 
zn 1815. 


Tue improvement of the Highlands of Scotland is a subject 
which has long occupied the attention, and divided the opinions 
of those more immediately connected with this district of the 
country. From its real importance, as well as from the discus- 
sions to which it has given rise, it has become a subject of ge- 
neral curiosity and interest, while with many who have made up 
their minds upon the question, from partial statements and erro- 
neous impressions, it has become a matter of feeling and pas- 
aion. The dissimilarity of language, manners and customs, 
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which distinguish the Highlanders from the other inhabitants of 
the island, has spread a romantic interest about every thing con- 
nected with their past history, or future destiny, feelings which 
have been heightened from the circumstance of this country hav- 
ing been of late years the only place where the curiosity of an 
English traveller could be easily and safely gratified, by visiting 
scenes and people differing materially from what he was daily 
accustomed to contemplate. 

For these reasons, as well as on account of the importance of 
the subject itself, it is expected that the following account of the 
improvements which have been and are now carrying on in the 
county, and especially on the estate of Sutherland, may be inte- 
resting even to those, whose pursuits and habits do not usually 
lead them to attend to such subjects, but especially to those to 
whom the prosperity of the country, even in its most remote 
districts, is an object of satisfaction. The publication of such 
an account has been for some time in contemplation; but it was 
thought better to postpone it until such time as the effects of 
these improvements could be perceived, and the advantages to 
be derived from their introduction could be fully estimated, and 
until the wisdom and propriety of the measures which were ad- 
opted should no longer depend on reasoning alone, but should 
also be fully demonstrated by the test of experience and success. 

The County of Sutherland, which extends from Cape Wrath 
en the north, to the Dornoch Firth on the south, is bounded by 
the Atlantic on the west, on the north by the great Northern 
Ocean, on the east by the County of Caithness, and on the 
south by the Moray and Dornoch Firths and the County of 
Ross; being separated from the latter county chiefly by lakes 
and rivers, in the short space which intervenes between the 
Dornoch Firth and the Atlantic. Owing to its high northern 
latitude, and its almost insular position, the air is moist and 
sharp, and adverse to the growth of timber. The winters are 
tedious and boisterous. The springs, cold and ungenial, are 
frequently prolonged late into the year. The summers are conse- 
quently short, but the sun has great power during the day, which 
is inuch increased by the reflection from the hills, producing a 
most rapid vegetation on the coast. Among the mountains the 
evenings are generally cool and chilly, and being often accom- 
panied with mildews and early frosts, prove fatal to all crops, 
except upon the coast and the valleys adjacent, especially as 
they are succeeded by a variable and unsteady autumn. 

‘The western district, from the river Naver to the Kyles Ku 
of Assynt, is the property of Lord Reay.—The greater portion 
of the remainder of the county comprises the estate of Suther- 
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land, washed on one side by the Northern Ocean, and on the 
other by the German Sea, extended into the Moray and Dor- 
noch Firths, * beyond which are situated the estates of Messrs 
Dempster of Skibo, Gilchrist of Ospisdale, Houston of Creich, 
Macleod of Cadboll, Munro of Achany, Munro of Pointsfield, 
Lord Ashburton, and Sir Charles Ross, bounding with the 
estate of Assynt, situated upon the Atlantic, a detached but ex- 
tensive portion of the estate of Sutherland. 

There are few districts of Scotland possessed of so small a 
quantity of land fit for cultivation, in proportion to its extent.— 
Each shore is fringed (if the expression may be used) with a 
narrow border of arable land, extending in breadth from a few 
hundred yards to one mile. The whole of the interior consists 
of mountains, lakes, rocks, and narrow valleys, intermixed here 
and there with vast tracts of flow moss. ‘The tillage land is of 
the most kindly turnip loam; and the pasturage of the moun- 
tains is filled with alpine plants common to the Cheviot moun- 
tains. The succession of these alpine plants renders the moun- 
tainous districts remarkably suitable for the maintenance of sheep 
stock. On the first melting of the snow, the Cotton grass is dis- 
covered to have been growing rapidly. It forms a most healthy 
and abundant food for sheep until about the first of May, at 
which time it is in seed, and the Deer-hair takes its place, start- 
ing up almost instantaneously, and forming, in the course of one 
week, if the ground has been recently burnt, and the weather be 
favourable, a green cover for the mountains. ‘This plant grows 
along with several varieties of bents until the first of August, 
when the Cotton grass again begins to spring, and with the pry 
moss, to come a second time into flower in September ; after 
which, the heather and more heating plants continue until the 
frosts of winter. 

This district was distinguished by the same arrangement of 
society as formerly existed all over the Highlands of Scotland. 
A hardy, but not industrious, race of people scattered over the 
various glens and sides of the mountains, raising without much 
labour, a sma!l quantity of inferior oats of which they made 
their cakes, and of bear, from which they distilled their whisky, 
added little to the industry or to the wealth of the empire. 


* Within these boundaries are situated the estate of Mr Gordon 
of Embo, upon the Moray Firth, and of Mrs Mackay of Bighouse, 
upon the Northern Ocean, bounding with Caithness. The county 
comprises about 1,152,000 acres, of which nearly two-thirds form 
the estate or earldom of Sutherland; and, less than half that quan- 
tity, the estate of Lord Reay. The residue is unequally divided 
between the remaining Proprictors above mentioned, 
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The cattle which they reared upon the mountains were of the 
poorest description. ‘They had hardly enough of food to keep 
ahem during the summer, and in the winter they perished in 
numbers, for want of sustenance. The habits of the people, 
though thus naturally far from industrious, were rendered still 
less so, by the introduction of the potatoe, as it enabled them 
with less Jabour than before to raise what was sufficient for the 
maintenance of their families, their pigs, and their poultry.— 
Contented with the poorest and most simple fare, and, like all 
mountaineers, accustomed to a roaming unseitled life, which at- 
tached them in the strongest manner to the habits and the homes 
of their fathers, they deemed no new comfort worth the possess- 
ing, which was to be acquired at the price of industry; no im 
provement worthy of adoption, if it was to be obtained at the 
expense of sacrificing the customs, or leaving the hovels of their 
ancestors. In no country in Europe, at any period of its his- 
tory, did there ever exist more formidable obstacles to the im- 
proveznent of a people, arising from the feelings and prejudices 
of the people themselves. Few of the lower orders held imme- 
diately of their landlord; a numerous race of middlemen pos- 
sessed the land; and, along with the farms they occupied, the in- 
habitants were abandoned to their controul and management. 
Services of the most oppressive nature were demanded. The 
whole economy of his house, his farm, sccuring his fuel, and 
gathering in his harvest, was exacted by the intermediate occu- 
pier from the dependants on his possession. It was a bad bar- 
gain indeed if the middleman could not contrive to hold that 
part of his farm which he retained in his own hand, rent-free. 
Such a state of things was not likely to produce much activity 
or industry among the middle classes of socicty, while it heaped 
upon the lower orders much misery, and operated, with respect 
to both, as a complete bar to all improvement. To emancipate 
the lower orders from their slavery, by placing them as imme~ 
diate tenants to the landlord—to render them industrious by 
ar them in situations where their exertions would be re- 
warded by success—to induce the middle class of scciety to adopt 
the’ habits which characterize their brethren in the south, and 
gradually to raise themselves and families in consideration and 
wealth, and to increase their comfort and enjoyments, has been 
the unceasing object of the Highland Proprietors for the last 20 
years. ‘Though somewhat later in point of time, the landlords 
of Sutherland have been behind none in their exertions to pro- 
mote these laudable objects. They had to contend with difli- 
culties, however, to which those whose property was situated 
further south were not exposed, The distance of this county 
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from the cultivated districts of Scotland, had not only increas- 
ed the evils which were to be got rid of, by multiplying the peo- 
ple who were to be the objects of amelioration, but it at the 
same time deprived the proprietors of many of the facilities 
which the neighbourhood of large manufacturing towns, flou- 
rishing villaves, and a country rapidly advancing in agricultural 
prosperity, heid out for the accommodation and the employ- 
ment of those whom the improved system made it necessary to 
remove. The habits, besides, of those Highlanders who were si- 
tuated on the borders of the Low countries had been, from such 
vicinage, gradually rendered more steady and industrious than 
had been the case in Sutherland. In making similar changes, 
therefore, in this district, it was necessary to look out for set- 
tlements for those who might be removed from the mountains ; 
and to place them in situations where they might support their 
families ; and, in the progress of time, adopt such industrious 
habits as the nature of the country and its productions held out 
to their enterprise and exertion. 

It had been long known that the coast of Sutherland was fire- 

uented by many different kinds of fish in the greatest abun- 
nis affording not only a sufficient quantity for the consump. 
tion of the country, and that obtained with little lebour, but 
affording also the greatest quantity for the supply of more dis- 
tant markets, and tor exportation, when cured and salted. Be- 
sides this continual and ordinary supply of white fish, the shores 
of Sutherland are annually visited by one of those vast shoals of 
herrings which frequent the coast of Scotland. 

The system of improvement pointed out, therefore, (as if it 
were by nature), for this remote district, so that it might bear 
its suitable importance in contributing its share to the general 
stock of the country, was to convert the mountainoys Gisricts 
into sheep walks, and to remove the inhabitaats to the arable 
land in the vaileys and near the sea. 

The object to be obtained by this arrangement was twofold 
—It was, in the first place, to render this mountainous district 
contributary, as far as it was possible, to the general wealth and 
industry of the country, and in the manner most suitable to its 
situation and peculiar circumstances.—This was to be effected 
by making it produce a large supply of weol for the staple ma- 
nufactory of England, while at the same time it should there 
support as numerous a population as it had hitherto done at 
home.—And, in the second place, to convert the former popu- 
lation of these districts to industrious and regular habits, and 
to enable them to bring to market a very considerable surplus 
quantity of provisions for the supply of the large towns in the 
gouthern parts of the island, or for the purpose of exportation :— 
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A wise and generous policy, and well calculated to increase the 
happiness of the individuals themselves, who were the object of 
the change ; and to benefit those to whom these extensive do- 
mains belonged, while it eminently promoted the general pros- 
perity of the nation.* Such was the system which was adopt- 
ed. Every means to insure its success was resorted to; and 
upon the part of the proprietors, the strictest injunctions were 
given, that every care should be taken to reconcile the people 
to the change. It was directed that full time should be given 
to them to remove to their new habitations, and that they 
should have them distinctly pointed out long before they were 
obliged to move. 

It has been now acted upon (especially upon the estate of 
Sutherland) for several years ; and its beneficial effects are alrea- 
dy felt to an extent hardly to have been looked for, in so short a 
period. ‘The mountain pastures, so far as existing leases have 
ne have been converted into extensive sheep walks, part- 
y let to some enterprising individuals of the ae and part- 
ly to substantial tenants from the north of England, who have, 
with their superior knowledge in the management of sheep, in- 
troduced the improved breed of Cheviots, which has added much 
to the importance of this district. A large quantity of wool is 
now annually exported to the manufacturer ; and many flocks of, 
from 300 to 500 sheep each, are yearly driven south, partly to 
be fed by these Northumberland breeders on their North-of- Eng- 
land farms, and partly to be sold at the Border and Yorkshire 
markets. + 


* These arrangements will also be attended with this additional 
advantage, the destruction of the smuggling trade; which has con- 
tinued to exist among the mountains, in spite of all the laws that 
have been passed to check this serious evil. The extent to which 
this illegal trade was carried on was very great, to the direct injury 
of the revenue. ‘The effect of it, moreover, upon the habits and 
morals of the people was most pernicious; nursing them up in every 
species of deceit, vice, idleness and dissipation, which such a course 
of lifé naturaliy inspires. They lived in the continued breach and 
defiance of the laws ; and the ejection of a tenant at the end of his 
lease, in the most ordinary cases, must frequently be accomplished 
by calling out extraordinary assistance to aid the civil power. 

+ The practice of the Border farmers is, to divide their farms in- 
to ewe land, hog fence, gimmer hirsel, and wether hirsels. The 
ewe drops her lamb about the first of May, just when the Deer-hair 
comes into season; ii follows the dam until the Deer-hair fades in 
August, when it is weaned and put under the hog herd.—He keeps 
his flock on high ground for a few weeks, but shortly drives it along 
with any weak sheep on the iarm, into the hog feace, consisting of 
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From the estate of Sutherland alone, the quantity of wool, of 
Cheviot growth, exported, may exceed annually 140,000 lb. ; 
and although the first stock of this breed was introduced upon 
that property so late as 1808, their numbers already amount to 
between 40 and 50,000, 

The introduction of the pure Merino has also been attempt - 
ed; and the experiment has been made on an extensive scale, 
and with such success, that the flock has been gradually and 
steadily increased, both by breeding and annual importation 
from England. As far as the experiment of one severe winter, 
that of 1813-14, can justify drawing a gencral conclusion, it 
would appear that the fleece increases in proportion to the seve- 
rity of the weather, thus enabling the animal to withstand the 
increased cold. 

No less prosperous, considering the greater difficulties there 
have been to contend with, has been the suceess which has at- 
tended that part of the arrangement, which is connected with 
the removal of the inhabitants to those situations which have 
been fixed upon as most suitable for them.* The primary 
and the most important change which has been made in the 
situation of this class of people, is, that they have been all made 
immediate tenants to the proprietor. Services and payments 
in kind have been abolished; in lieu of which, fixed money 
rents, on a moderate scale, have been substituted. 
lower ground, and where turnips are, if possible, grown.~ Here he 
tends them until the mountain snow begins to melt in spring. As 
soon as the mossing grass has sprung in February or March, and the 
weather is apparently somewhat settled, he delivers over his charge,— 
the ewe hogs to the gimmer herd, and the wether hogs to the we- 
ther herd; he then assists the ewe herds in lambing their hirsels, 
and wherever else extra help may be required, until! August.. when 
he receives the next crop of lambs, as in the preceding season. 
Meantime, the young sheep, delivered off his charge in March, fol- 
low two several courses. The ewe hog, or gimmer, after being kept 
eighteen months, is delivered, at two years and a half old, to the ewe 
herd, where she conti ues until she drop three or four Jambs, and is 
then sent south to the English feeder. The wether hog continues in 
the wether hirsel two years and a half, and at the age of three years 
and a half, he passes south in like manner. 

* The Sutherland estate has, in comparison to its extent, only a 
small portion of coast, which has made it necessary to place a por- 
tion of the settlers in the valleys nearest to the sea. The further 
they are removed from the coast the larger is their allotment of land. 
On the Reay estate, where the changes have been also made with 
great judgment, the large extent of sea-coast, as compared with 
= interior, has enabled Lord Reay to place all his settlers on the 
shore, 
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To every cottage is attached a quantity of land at least suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of a cow; but, in most cases, every 
cottager has had allotted to him, from two to three Scotch acres, 
capable of cultivation, with a sp sone 49 quantity of hill pas- 
ture. The new settlers have adopted with alacrity every im- 

rovement in agriculture which their limited means will permit. 

‘he improvements which they have commenced, and which are 
now in progress, by bringing into cultivation considerable por- 
tions of waste land, may be said to be astonishing ; and the ex- 
ertions they have made since their industry has received a proper 
direction, and has been confined within proper limits, adapted 
to their respective means, give them a character totally differ- 
ent from that which ae distinguished them. As they 
have increased in industry, so have they increased in the know- 
ledge and desire to possess those comforts which their circum- 
stances can afford. ‘Their turf hovels; after having, in the first 
instance, given place to cottages built of rough stones, without 
mortar, are, by degrees, changed into neat houses, constructed 
of stone and lime. A greater attention to cleanliness commences 
to be an object; and the cow and the pig begin no longer to in- 
habit the same dwelling with the family. 

The cultivation of the farm goes on without that interruption 
which the vexatious services, due to the principal tenant, hitherto 
produced. ‘That portion of their time which is not occupied it 
the cultivation of their smal! possessions, is employed in the pub- 
lic works in the county, or in these which are executing on the 
estate of Sutherland; except, during the season when the her- 
rings resort to the coast. During tls period, they now engage; 
with much ardour, and proportionate success, in the prosecu- 
tion of that lucrative branch of fishery. The principal fishing 
station in this part of the island is at Wick, in the county of 
Caithness, where the herring fishery has, for some years, been 
carried on to a very great extent. At first, the Sutherland peo- 
ple contented themselves with resorting to this harbour, and hir- 
ing themselves as fishermen to the adventurers of that place; a 
fow only from the northern parts of the estate of Sutherland 
fitted out boats themselves, and carried on their fishing from 
that port. In 1814, however, some enterprizing individuals 
upon that property attempted to establish the fishery upon the 
south coast of Sutherland. The mouth of the Helinediate was 
fixed upon as the station, and the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Stafford assisted their attempts by erecting a proper curing and 
store house at that place. “The boats were manned by the people 
of the country, who had been brought from the mountains and 
the interior of the cquntry to the sea shore and the adjacent val- 
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lies—their success was much greater than could have been ex- 
pected from the efforts of men unacquainted with the manage- 
ment of a boat, and new to every thing in which they were em~ 
ployed. ‘The following statement of the gains of some boats en- 
gaged in this adventure, will not only show the extent of their 
success, but, at the same time prove the importance of the fish- 
ery itself, both as a lucrative employment to men who formerly 
spent their days in comparative idleness and inactivity, and as « 
vast source of wealth to the nation at large, when prosecuted on 
a scale equal to the wants and demands of the country.—Ior the 
fishing which commenced on the 20th July, and ended on the 
$d September, 1814, the produce of four boats was, respective- 
fy,—105/. 3s.—83/. 8s.—96/. 8s—and 148/. $s. They were 
manned by four men each, so that they made upon an average 
rather more than 277. a man. * 

{n 1815, the number of boats employed amounted to 50, al- 
most entirely manned by Satherland men; and the number of 
barrels caught and repacked, exceeded 4000, chiefly gutted ; on 
which several hundred pounds of bounty have been obtained. 
One cargo of them has been sent to Riga; a considerable quan- 
tity is intended for other ports in the Baltic. and some for the 
West India markets. There were employed about 200 tenants, 
17 coopers, and 180 women. In the course of this last fishing, 
the people pttrsued the herrings from Helmsdale to Tarbet Nese, 
being a stretch of sea exceeding 20 miles ;—a spirited attempt for 
men not versed in maritime affairs. 

Such are the happy effects, and the cheering prospect, which 
the late changes in Sutherland hold out; and it can never be too 
much ‘enforced, that if the original state of things had conti- 
nued to exist, these people would, during the above periods, 
have earned little for the support of their families, and would 
not have contributed in the least to the general industry or wealth 
of the country; their former seitlements m the mountains be~ 
ing at the same time made subservient to the industry and support 
of a population, equal in amount to their own; thus, to this 
extent, at one and the same time, and by one arrangement, mul- 
tiplying in a fourfold proportion the rescurces of the nation. 

* Asa proof of the unlimited power possessed and exercised by 
the intermediate tacksmen over the dependants who are placed up- 
on their farms, it may be mentioned, that these poor people dare not 
prosecute this lucrative branch of fishery, without the leave of their 
immediate superiors; and this power is not always exercised in the 
gentlest way ; even instances are known, where such leave has been 


Fefused, in order that the tenant might reserve to himself the benefit 
of their labout in carrying on this fishery. 
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The success which has thus so happily attended the first exer- 
tions that have been made to prosecute the herring fishery, has 
encouraged the same adventurers to attempt the cod and ling 
fishery, aud to cure them for the London and foreign markets. 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford have also come for- 
ward here with their aid, by building excellent houses for fish- 
ermen at Port Gower, and by directing premiums to be offered 
to those who show the greatest industry and skill. 

To the body of the people at large, these changes, when once 
carried into effect, have been as acceptable as they have been 
advantageous. That they have been so to all, it were vain to 
hope. To the lazy, and to the idle, to the sheep-stealer, and 
the whisky smuggler, they never can, nor is it desirable that 
they should be pleasing. By another class of people, of a de- 
scription very different from the last, these arrangements also 
are disliked, inasmuch as they are hostile to the prejudices of 
their education, and prejudicial to their immediate interests. It 
has been already remarked, that the bulk of the Highlands of 
Scotland was occupied by a numerous, but not an active, race 
of intermediate tenants, who generally contrived, by bearing 
hard upon those who lived under them, to hold that portion of 
the farm which they retained in their own possession, rent free. 
The late changes have introduced a very different system. The 
real valne of the farm, in a money rent, was demanded: and 
these intermediate tenants were no longer permitted to exercise 
the same power over the lower orders as heretofore. Many of 
them have, with a spirit and liberality which does them the 

reatest honour, acquiesced in the propriety of the change, and 
a retaken their farms under the new arrangement. All, 
however, have not done so; and it is perhaps natural, though 
not quite reasonable, that they should complain loudly of a sys- 
tem under which they suffer, and that they should endeavour to 
give a colour to the whole arrangement the farthest possible 
irom what is correct. Being aware that they have no real cause 
of complaint, and particularly none with which the public can 
at all sympathize, they endeavour to mislead those who live at 
a distance, by representing the arrangements which have been 
adopted, as fraught with oppression, and inattention to the hap- 
piness and interests of the people; because one of the principal 
characters of the measure is, to relieve the lower orders from 
that state of degradation to which they were reduced by their 
dependence upon those who now feel so tender a solicitude i: 
their behalf. 

One other question upon this part of the subject, and one on- 
ly, remains to be considered, and that is—'To inquire what ef- 
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fect these arrangements have hed upon the nambers of the peo- 
ple?—for it is a question of natural interest to learn, whether, 
in accomplishing such a vast change, many of the itthabitants 
have been forced to quit their country, and to seek their subsist- 
ence beyond the Atlantic. Much as such an effect would be to 
be regretted, on account of the individuals themselves, (even if 
such had been the effect of the measures which have been pur- 
sued), and therefore to have been avoided,—yet there can be 
no question (as the idle and the lazy alone think of emigration) 
but that the state at large would still have been much benefited 
by the change—from the alteration and amelioration in the man- 
ners and habits of those who remained at home, and from the 
vast additionat supply sent to the English manufacturer and far- 
mer. But, while this observation is made upon the general 
statement of the question, it must be agreeable to learn, that 
there has been no general emigration from the districts in ques- 
tion—and that though sonte individuals have quitted the coun- 
try, yet they did so in consequence of the solicitations and. 
representations of various persons, either the proprietors of 
land in America, or having speculations connected therewith. 
These persons have carefully and prams traversed the coun- 
ty, and beat up for recruits. The melancholy letters which 
have been sent home by those few who were, in an unhappy 
hour, tempted to trust to the promises which were held out to 
them, will probably prevent a recurrence of these disastrous and 
calamitous experiments; and happy would those poor people 
now be, to be again at home in the occupation of the vacant 
lots which they kav left. For it must be understood, as it is 
here stated in the broadest and most unequivocal manner, that 
the constant and invariable directions of the proprietors have 
been, that no district should be newly arranged until other and 
convenient lots were marked out and reserved for those who were 
to be removed ; and it is a fact which cannot be controverted, 
that no one has been obliged to leave the country because he 
had not a lot of land equal to his wants, and sufficient for the 
subsistence of his family. ‘Those men who have left the country, 
are either those who preferred a life of wandering to a life of in- 
dustry ; or who were sent out of the country on account of their 
as character, and the general réprobation of their neigh- 
ours. 

Thus much it has been thought necessary to say upon this 

subject, generally ; but upon an examination of the foetyes they 


really stand, it will be found, that in place of the populesiggs 

having. decreased, it actually has augmented, at least upon the 

estate of Sutherland. ‘This will distinctly appear, from the tas 
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ble which is subjoined, and which exhibits the population as it 
stood in 1811, and its amount at the present moment. This ta- 
ble, however, is more useful in a farther point of view, as it 
shows that the arrangements which have been adopted, so far 
from being detrimental to the population of the country, are 
far more conducive to its increase than the old system. It will 
be observed, that the population of Assynt (where the changes’ 
have been most complete, and were adopted sooner) has inereas~ 
ed in a greater proportion than in any of the other parishes. 
But indeed it was not’necessary that such a statement should be 
produced to show that where men ‘are industrious and have 
plenty of food, they increase more rapidly than a less active 
and more precariously fed population can do. The fears of alt 
those therefore, who, from partial statements, mistaken notions, 
or from the natural feeling of attachment and affection to the 
customs of their fathers, dread that the improvement of the 
Highlands of Scotland will deprive the nation of a-great body 
of her most hardy and intrepid defenders, may completely cease ; 
and they may, on the other hand, be congratulated on the cer- 
tainty of this class of people becoming daily more numerous and 
more ‘robust ; at least, as far as the improvements of this dis- 
trict of ‘the country are felt, or can extend. 


, Population | Population 
| is11. | 1815. 





{ Parishes. , 
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Total population of the Estate of Sutherland in 1815 15,425 
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Note.—There is only one farm in each of the parishes of Creich 
and Reay, belonging to the estate of Sutherland. It is not 
known what proportion the population of these farms bore. 
to the total population of these parishes in 1811. They 
have increased—but, to avoid error, they ‘are supposed, 
in 1811, to be as populous as they are at present. 


The improvements which have been hitherto treated of, are, 
in some measure, common to the whole county; though, as 
they were begun sooner, and have been carried on upon a much 
more extensive scale on the estate of Sutherland than on any of 
the other estates in the county, they have been considered chief- 
ly with relation to that property. In many other important 
particulars, the exertions of the county at, large, as well as of 
the proprietors of that extensive property, have been extended 
in a way to promote, and to invigorate, the lately introduced in- 
dustry, and the youthful exertions of the natives of Sutherland. 

In no quarter of the. Highlands have there been greater ex- 
ertions made to avail themselves of the judicious liberality of 
Parliament, in virtue of the provisions contained in the acts for 
making roads and, building bridges in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, than. by the heritors of the county of Sutherland. The 
consequence has been, that. about 90 alias of road are already 
made, or are now under contract, including a bridge consisting 
of two arches of 70 feet span each, which is thrown over the 
Helmsdale river ; and many others of inferior dimensions. The 
roads are substantially made, and, in general, conducted accord- 
ing to the best principles. In order to surmount the difficulty 
experienced in passing the Ord of Caithness, a stupendous 
mountain, which, jutting into the ocean, and ending in a high 
and precipitous cliff, is intersected with deep ravines, by whicli 
the communication between the counties of Caithness and Suth- 
erland is rendered almost impracticable, the road has been con- 
ducted to the top of the mountain with such skill and science 
as to deceive the traveller into the belief that he has ascended 
only a very inconsiderable hill, until he perecives the objects be- 
low him so much lessened, as to convince him that he has.ac- 
tually ascended to a prodigious height. Still, however, the 
county of Sutherland remained subject to the very gieat incon- 
venience of being separated from.the rest of the island by means 
of the Firth of Dornoch, which.-had jo be crossed by a ferry, 
frequently dangerous, sometimes impracticable, always uncer= 
tain ;—besides being divided in_ itself by ancther Firth called 
the Fleet, where the ferry, though léss dangerous than the other's 
was yet often impassable, and = all times formed ‘an ‘intonve* 
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nient interruption to the general intercourse of the country, 
‘The former of these two inconveniences has been surmounted, 
by the erection of a magnificent structure, composed of an ex- 
tensive embankment, with a bridge consisting of two stone arch- 
es of 50 and 60 feet respectively, and of one iron arch of 150 
feet span. The expense of this bridge, which was borne in e- 
qual moieties by the Parliamentary Commissioners and the coun- 
ty of Sutherland, amounted to 13,0002. 

The latter of these interruptions is at present in the way of 
being removed, by the construction of a mound across the Fleet, 
at a convenient spot for the parpose. This mound will extend 
about 1000 yards in length, with a bridge consisting of five 
arches situated at one end, fitted with valve gates to exelude the 
tide. The expense of this work is also borne in equal moieties 
by the Parliamentary Commissioners and the county, with the 
additional subscription of 1000/. from the Marquis of Stafford, 
being the estimated value of the advantage which the estate of 
Sutherland is expected to derive from the execution of this 
work, ‘The estimated expense is 8,500/. 

Desirous of availing themselves of these public works, to which, 
indeed, they are the principal contributors ; and ever anxious to 
adopt every measure which is necessary to stimulate the indus- 
try, and excite the exertions of the population of their vast e- 
state—the Marqnis and Marchioness of Stafford have carried 
their views much farther, and have left no means untried to re- 
move the obstacles which have hitherto retarded the improve- 
ment of this district. They have, as it were, brought the means 
and inducement to industry home to the doors of every one de- 
sirous and willing to avail themselves of the opportunity thus af- 
forded them for their improvement--and they have the satisfac- 
tion of reffecting, that in all the great measures which they have 
carried into effect, they have not lost one individual from their 
estate because he had no settlement to go to; still less frony his 
not having had held out to him every inducement to be indus- 
trious, or from lris not having had placed within his reach, not 
merely the means of living, but also of greatly improving his 
situation and condition in life. : 

Every encouragement has been given, by granting leases on 
moderate terms, and for a sufficient endurance, to induce the 
tenants to exert themselves in the better cultivation of tle coast- 
side land. The consequence has been, that extensive fields of 
wheat (some of them drilled after the most improved system of 
Norfolk husbandry), several hundred acres of turnips sown up- 
on the ridge, and well horse-hoed, with excellent crops of clo- 
ver, are now seen, where, a very few years since, there was no« 
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thing to be found but a very few patches of the most miserable 
oats and bear with which the land was alternately cropped, un- 
til it was brought to such a state of exhaustion, that it would 
not even produce the seed that was bestowed upon it. It was 
then left in a state of nature to recruit its strength, under the 
cover of every sort of weed, until it became necessary again to 
have recourse to the same miserable routine of barbarous hus- 
bandry. Even the advantages presented to them by nature, 
were neglected; and it was not until lately that that valuable 
manure, sea-ware, which is at times thrown up in great abund~ 
ance upon the coast, was used by the farmer in the cultivation 
of his Jand. 

Previous to the introduction of this improved system of hus- 
bandry, commodious farm-buildings, with every thing connect- 
ed therewith, were to be erected. ‘The Marquis of Stafford 
accordingly has, at the Mains of Dunrobin, at Morvich, and at 
Uppat, built the most substantial farm-offices. ‘hese have been 
constructed upon the most improved plans, suited to the climate 
and the nature of the country. Lord Gower has done thesame 
upon a farm his Lordship has brought into cultivation at Skel- 
bo. Besides these buildings, erected directly at the expense of 
the landlord, every encouragement and aid has been given to 
the tenants to crect similar buildings, adapted to the size and 
purposes of their respective farms. The number of farm-hous- 
es and offices which have been thus constructed upon this e- 
state, with the assistance of the landlord, given either more or 
less directly, or to a greater or more limited degree, exceeds 
twenty. 

The magnitude of these undertakings, however, is not to be 
calculated by their nnmber, nor yet by the extent of each; nor 
can they be fully estimated by a stranger, until he is informed, 
that, to execute them, it was necessary to collect carpenters, 
masons, smiths, and ail other tradesmen and mechanics, from 
the counties lying on the opposite coast—that the lime, whether 
used in building, or in agriculture, was to be imported from 
Sunderland—that Newcastle supplied coals—the interior of A- 
berdeenshire, slates—Speyside, timber—and Peterhead, bricks 
and tiles. With the single exception of stones, none of the 
materials were found in the country. 

It was an object of great moment, therefore, both for present 
saving and for the future prosperity of the country, to discover 
if any of these first necessaries in the advancement towards a 
higher stage of civilized life existed, or could be manufactured, 
in the country. This was important also, as either the disco- 
very of the one, or the establishment ef the other, would open 
a new source of employment to the inhabitants. 
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Of these articles, lime, upon the whole, was the most essen-: 
tial. The substantial tenant could, either by himself, or in 
conjunction with others, purchase a cargo of lime from Sunder- 
land ; and mutual necessity. made the landing and securing it 
the business of the adjoining farmers. Such an exertion, how- 
ever, was far above the means‘of those settlers, either individu- 
ally or collectively, who, removed from the mountains, were 
straining every nerve in the cultivation of their lots, or in con- 
verting their mud-huts into cottages built of stone and lime, 
Unless this article, therefore, could be procured by them, as 
the occasion suited (whether for the one purpose or the other), 
in quantities sufficiently small, and: at such periods as they could 
obtain the hire of a horse and cart, it is evident that their ex~- 
ertions must have been checked in the outset, and all chance of 
their improvement must have been at once cut off. «-«: 

A diligent search was accordingly made, and limestone was 
discovered near the village of Golspie, to the south of Dunrobin 
Castle. Fuel to burn it was not absolutely wanting, so long as 
peat or turf could be procured. Still, however, the labour and 
cost of getting this, made it a tedious process and an expensive 
article. Coal-had formerly been worked on this coast, near the 
mouth of the river. Brora, north of Dunrobin Castle. The 
Marquis of Stafford determined to make another trial ; and his 
Lordship succeeded. in finding a coal from $ feet 2 inches to 
8 feet 8 inches thick, at the depth of 250 feet from the surface, 
{It bas been skilfully contrived to fix the situation of the first pits 
in such a manner, that the raising of the coal, and the pumping 
of the water, is peformed by a very powerful water-wheel, cap- 
able of two motions ;—a railway, extending about 800 yards, has 
been laid from these pits to the mouth of the Brora, where a 
most convenient harbour and shipping-place for coals has been 
constructed, at an expense of 2600/. _ In order further to make 
use of the small coal which the demands. of the country would 
not carry off, bis Lordship has erected four large ‘salt pans in 
the vicinity of the sea, and connected with the pits-and the bar- 
bour by means of an extension of the railway. The manufac- 
ture of sali has already been carried on to a considerable extent, 
being of excellent quality, owing to the superior saltness of the 
sea water, the freshness of the waters of the more southerly parts 
of the German Ocean having no influence so far to the north. 
It has already had the excellent effect of lowering the retail price 
of salt to the poor people more than, one third. An extensive 
range of colliers’ houses, houses for the salters, with a house 
and office for the manager, and another range of houses for 
fishermen, similar to those erected at Port Gower, with the né- 
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cessary workshops, stables and granaries, have also been erect- 
ed here. ' 

These circumstances, combined with others, pointed out 
Brora as a place well calculated for the establishment of a vil- 
lage. Every encouragement was accordingly held out to set- 
tlers. ‘The consequence has been, that there are already six new 
houses building, each to consist of -two stories besides garrets ; 
and a brewery has been established, with the Marchioness of 
Stafford’s assistance, by a person from Staffordshire, who is 
most competent to undertake this line of business, in the expec 
tation that the use of malt liquor will, in time, supersede that 
of whisky. 

In executing these different buildings, great difficulties and 
much inconvenience was experienced, from the necessity of 
bringing all the bricks and tiles which were required, from Pe- 
terhead. ‘To obviate this, his Lordship again came forward, 
and a tile and brick work of -considerable extent has been esta- 
blished ; with the requisite buildings, sheds, houses for work- 
men, clay-mills, &c..; the clay-mills being driven by diverting 
@ portion of the stream which. supplies the water-wheel attach- 
ed to the:coal machinery. * This, as well-as the coai work, is 
under the direction of experienced persons brought fiom Stafs 
fordshire ; but all the men who are employed, whether. below 
or above ground, are natives of the county of Sutherland. The 
bare mention of this fact, is sufficient to show the importance 
of these works to the country in every point of view, and the 
rapid progress which the people have already made. 

Such are the outlines of the more prominent improvements 
which have been carrying on for some years on the estate of 
Sutherland ;—and whether their extent or their importance is 
considered, it is not too much to affirm, that they have not on- 
ly never been surpassed, but probably have never been equalled 
in the United Kingdom. The limits to which this account has 
purposely been restricted, has prevented the particular enumera- 
tion of many other works of considerable magnitude, and of vast 


* In searching for clay fit for the purpose of making bricks, sag- 
ger clay was discovered, and also a species of clay which appeared 
well adapted for the construction of the coarser sorts of earthen ware. 
A specimen of it having been sent to Staffordshire, it was proved to 
be of a sufficient quality for this purpose by Mr Spode, at his works 
at Stoke ; in consequence of which, an offer has been submitted to 
the Marquis of Stafford, for the purpose of establishing a pot-work 
for the manufacture of the coarser articles of earthen ware, for the 
use of the country, upon his Lordship erecting suitable accomme- 
«ations for carrying it oa. 
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consequence to the estate and county. Under the heads of 
draining, enclosing and planting, very extensive tracts of land 
have been brought into a state of cultivation and productiveness, 
and otherwise converted to useful purposes. ‘Thrashing ma- 
chines, on the most improved principles, have been put up. * 
New corn mills have been built, in place of the very wretched 
machines that heretofore bore that name; and a‘flour mill has 
for the first time been erected ; and a baker has been established 
in the village of Golspie, whose business is gradually upon the 
increase. A saddler and harness-maker has also been established 
in a house and shop built on purpose. ‘Three excellent inns, 
one at Golspie, a second at Brora, and the third at Port Gower, 
with improved accommodations, have been erected; and it is 
satisfactory to observe, that a greater attention to cleanliness and 
comfort is gradually extending itself, even in this remote district ; 
and that the pains which have been bestowed upon making the 
different buildings convenient, are not entirely thrown away, 
A convenient pier, built near Dunrobin Castle, at an expense 
exceeding 700/., and a weekly packet established between and 
the opposite coast, keeps up a constant intercourse, most advah- 
tageous to Sutherland. ‘The old castle at Dornoch, belonging 
formerly to the bishops of Caithness, has been repaired, and 
given to be used for county purposes. These improvements, 
with many others of a similar nature, if treated of separately, 
would extend this statement toa length far beyond its just limits; 
and sufficient has been said, to explain the extent, the nature, 
and the wisdom of the different works which have been carried on, 
‘The outlay upon these various works, as may well be imagin- 
ed, has been very great. ‘The hope of immediate profit, though 
not neglected, has never been permitted to stand in the way of 
any permanent advantage, though not accompanied with present 
gain; and it must be apparent to those who are at all acquaint- 
ed with such matters, that although, in some few instances, the 
returns may be immediate and direct, yet, in others, a long in- 
terval must elapse before any can be expected ; while, in many 
instances, they can only be obtained indire¢tly, through the ine 
creased industry, and the improved habits of the people. + 





* That at Dunrobin Mains is driven by a stream which is divert- 
ed from Golspie burn—which, in its course, successively drives the 
thrashing machine, supplies water to the cattle, the poultry yard, the 
castle, the dairy, the garden, the baths, and, lastly, scours the har- 
bour. 

{ The success which has attended these improvements, is of itself 
the most decisive proof of the zealous and active exertion which hag 
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The object of this statement has been to endeavour to show, 
in the jirst place, that nothing could be more at variance with 
the general interests of society, and the individual happiness of 
the people themselves, than the original state of Highland man- 
ners and customs. Secondly, that the adoption of the new sys- 
tem, by which the mountainous districts are converted into sheep 
pastures, even if it should unfortunately occasion the emigration 
of some individuals, is, upon the whole, advantageous to the na- 
tion at large. Thirdly, that tbe introduction of sheep farms is 
perfectly compatible with retaining the ancient population in the 
country. Fourthly, that the effect of this change is most advan- 
tageous to the people themselves ; relieving them from personal 
services, improving their industrious habits, and tending direct- 
ly to their repid increase and improvement. And, Jastly, that 
the improvements which have been and are now carrying on in 
Sutherland, have had constantly for their object the employ- 
ment, the comfort, and the happiness of every individual who 
has beea the object of removal; and that there is no oue single 
instance of any man having left this country on account of his 
not having had a lot provided for him ; and that those who have 
gone, have been induced to do so by the persuasion of others, 
and not from themselves ; and that in point of numbers they are 
most insignificant. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OP THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On Mr Lee’s Invention for Dressing Flax and Hemp. 
Siz, 

I have observed, with much pleasure, in several publica- 
tions, that a method has been discovered, by a Mr Lee, of pre- 
paring hemp and flax without steeping ; and Government con- 
sidered it of so much importance, that an act was passed to ex- 
cuse Mr Lee from giving into the patent-oflice a specification of 
lis invention, to prevent foreigners from availing themselves of 
it. From an examination that tcok place before the trustees of 
the linen and hempen manvfactures of Ireland, it appeared that, 
besides furnishing a more beautiful material, it was infinitely 
stronger, as well as very much more in quantity, than wher 

repared by the common method ; and the seed, which is total- 
ly destroyed by steeping, is preserved by this invention to the 
cultivator. The Board voted premiums to Mr Lee, of 2/; for 
every breaking or cleaning machine, and 2/. 10s. for every re- 
fining machine, which may be made ready for work in Ireland ; 





been displayed by the gentleman to whom their superintendance has 
heen committed, 
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end, it appears to me, similar encouragement should be held 
out by the Board of Trustees in Scotland. It is also well de- 
serving the attention of the Highland Society, who ought to 
contribute their aid towards introducing so valuable an inven- 
tion. My object, however, in troubling you with the foregoing 
observations, is to beg for some information, through the me- 
dium of your widely circulated miscellany, respecting the above 
invention ; and, if the public are to reap the benefit of it, where 
the machines are to be had, with the necessary instructions for 
using them, as well as conducting the process. The discovery 
is of too much importance, not to make every one concerned in 
agriculture anxious to reap the benefit of it; and if you can fa~ 
cilitate this, it will oblige many of your subscribers, as well as 

A Constant REapER.* 
Perthshire, 15th December 1815. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Border Agricultural Society. 
Sir, 

I observe it is stated, in the agricultural Report of Ber- | 
wickshire, published in your last Number, that, of the pre- 
miums awarded by the Border Agricultural Society, which met 
at Kelso on the 4th of October last, William Robertson of Lady- 
kirk, Esq. received, for the best Leicester ram, 2, This is a 
mistake, which I feel it my duty to correct. The premium for 
the best Leicester ram was thirty guineas, and was awarded to 
Adam Walker, Esq. of Muirhouselaw. The premium of twenty 
guineas, awarded to William Robertson, Esq. was for the second 
best Leicester ram. I have to request you will give this explan- 
ation a place in next Number. And am, Sir, 

our most obedient servant, 
Kelso, 22d January 1816. G. Jenpan, Sec, 


* Our correspondent will find a pretty full account of Mr Lee’s 
machines, and of the proceedings of the Irish Board, in our last Num. 
ber; which we should have thought, from his signature, he must 
have seen. We are not prepared to tell him any thing of the steps 
taken, or to be taken in this matter, by the Board of Trustees in 
Scotland, or the Highland Society ; and perhaps a little delay, and 
then a little caution, may not be unbecoming in these bodies. In 
the mean time, if our correspondent chooses to give us his address, 
he shall hear the result of the trials that have been made of Mr 
d-ee’s machines in Ireland.—Con. 
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P. S.—I herewith send you a correct List of the premiums 
given by the Border Agricultural Society, at their Show on the 
4th of October last; and of the persons to whom they were 
awarded. 





Premiums awarded at the Autumn Exhibition of the Border Agri- 
cultural Society, held at Kelso, 4th October 1815. 


Prem. 1, For the best Leicester ram, to Mr Walker 


of Muirhouselaw, Mellendean  - L.31 10. 0 
2. For the second best ditto, to Mr Robert- 
son of Ladvkirk - 21.0 0 
3. For the best Cheviot ram, to Mr hiheen 
of Samieston - - ~ - 10 10 O 
4. For the second best ditto, to the same gen- 
tleman - ~ - - 5 5 0 
5. For the best pen of Leicester gimment, to 
Mr Robertson, Ednam - 5 5 0 
6. For the second best ditto, to Mr Smith, 
Marledown - - - $$ 0 
7. For the best pen of Leicester dimments, 
to the same gentleman - - 5 5 0 
8. For the best pen of Cheviot gue. to . 
Mr Robson of Samieston - 3. 3 0 
- 9. For the second best ditto, to Me Fair- ; 
bairn, Haliburton iss - oo 


10. For the best pen of Cheviot yous wed- 


ders, to Mr Selby Robson, Philogar - $$ 0 

1}. For the best. short-horned ws to. Mr 
Mills, Houtel - 5 5 0 

12. For the second best ditto, to Mr Robert- 
son of. Ladykirk - - $s: 0 

13. For the best quey of the same » breed, to 
Mr John Robson, Belford ~ - 5 5 0 

14. For the second best ditto, to Mr Robson 
of Samieston *.§...3 Q 

15. For the best boar, to Mr Walker of Mel- 
lendean - - - $.3.@ 


16, To the shepherd for rearing the greatest 
number of Leicester lambs—to Thomas 
Lockie, herd to Mr Wales, Mellen- 
dean - - 5 5 Q 

17, To the shepherd for rearing > the reins 
number of Cheviot lambs—to Richard 
Allan, herd to Mr Fairbairn, Haliburton 5 5 0 
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60 Border Agricultural Society. Feb, 
Prem.18. For longest service, without interruption, 
under one master—to James Aldcorn 
Kerchesters, servant to Mr Trotter L3 $8 0 
19. For the support of aged parents, for the 
longest period—to James Stoddart, ser- 
vant to Mr Riddell, Grahamslaw «a. 2 8 
20. For the next longest ditto—to John Pen- 
man, servant to Mr Fairbairn, Hali- 
burton - - - 22 0 

A meeting of the Border Agricultural Society, was held with- 
in the Cross-Keys Inn here, on Friday the 12th instant, called by 
public advertisement, and by circular etter of the Secretary, for 
the purposeof considering and finally determining a question which 
had occurred, in consequence of a motion made at a former meet- 
ing, viz. ‘ Whether the Exhibition of the Society should, in terms 
* of its original constitution, continue to be held at Kelso only, or 
* at Kelso and Jedburgh alternately’? The meeting was attend- 
ed by a very numerous and highly respectable body of the mem- 
bers from every part of the country. His Grace the Duke of 
Rexburgh, the President of the Society, was present; but his 
Grace having ‘retired before the business was concluded, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Minto was called to the Chair; And, 
afier a very deliberate discussion of the subject, and an atten- 
tive consideration of the sentiments expressed in writing, by 
many respectable absent members, it was unanimously resolved 
upon by the meeting, that the exhibition of the Society should 
continue to be held at Kelso, as in every respect the most cen- 
trical and proper place for the meetings of so widely extended 
an Institution, which could not be considered as confined to an 
particular county, but as comprehending in its beneficial ef 
fects, a very large and extensive district of country on the Bor- 
ders of the United Kingdom. 

The meeting then reappointed the office-bearers and com- 
mittee of last year, with the addition of the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, as one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Society. 

Thereafter it was moved by Sir John Buchanan Riddell, Baro- 
net, and seconded by the Earl of Minto, that some token of re- 
spect should be offered, in name of the Society, to Robert Wal- 
‘ker Esq. of Wooden, in consideration of the great benefits de- 
rived by the Society from his management of its funds, and from 
the advice and assistance afforded by him, on all occasions, for 
the furtherance of its objects; which motion was unanimously 
adopted by the Meeting ; and the Right Hon. Lord Somerville, 
Sir John Doshiaen Riddell, Baronet, Thomas Hood, Esquire, 
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of Hardacres, and John Riddell, Esquire, Grahamslaw, were 
appointed a Committee, for the purpose of determining on the 
nature and value of the intended present to Mr Walker. 

The amount of subscriptions.already received is $06/. 8s. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Burning Lime without Kilns. 
Sir, 

Having read in one of your late Numbers, a particular de- 
tail of the limekilns erected at Closeburn, Dumfriesshire, by Mr 
Monteath, by whieh an improvement in the mode of burning 
lime is suggested ; I was not a little pleased with their scientific 
construction, but at the same time surprised at the heavy ex- 
pense necessarily incurred. 

The practice of limeburners in that part of Wales where f 
live, has formerly been to burn lime in broad shallow kilns; bet 
lately they have begun to manufacture that article without any 
kiln, at. all. 

They place the limestone in large bodies, which we call Coaks, 
the stones not being broken small, as in the ordinary method, 
and calcine these heaps in the way used for preparing charcoal. 
To prevent the flame from bursting out at the top and sides.of 
these heaps, turfs and earth are placed against them, and the 
aperture partially closed; and the heat is so regulated and trans- 
fused through the whole mass, that, sotwithetanding the in- 
creased size of the stones, the whole becomes thoroughly calcin- 
ed. Asa proof of the superior advantage that lime burnt in these 
clamps or coaks has over lime burnt in the okd method, I under- 
stand that, where farmers have an option of taking either lime 
at the same price, a preference is invariably given to that burnt 
in heaps. ‘This practice has long obtained in Yorkshire and 
Shropshire; and I cannot but suppose it familiar to Scotlands 
I am therefore a little surprised; that in a country where the 
greatest attention is paid to every subject connected with agri+ 
culture, it should be thought necessary to build kilns upon such 
an expensive plan as those at Closeburn, whereby the cost of the 
article is most materially enhaneed, and that article not thereby 
tendered so good or so well adapted either for building or for a- 
or A little more coal is used ; but m this county, where 

el is cheap, that is no objection of importance. 

If any of your numerous readers will favour me with their: 
sentiments on these two methods of burning lime, stating the 
advantages and disadvantages of each; it will be an obligation 
conferred on 

Nov. 3. 18153 - A Constart Reaper. 
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On Early Oats. Feb. 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Early Oats. 





Sir, 

In the middle districts of Scotland, much loss arises from 
frost. In my neighbourhood, the injury in general is produced 
between the 20th of September and the end of the month. The 
discovery of an early oat, capable of ripening on high lands in 
these districts before the 20th of September, would be a most 
important benefit. 1 recommend the subject to the considera- 
tion of your numerous readers. 

The attention of Sir George Montgomery to this stbject has 
brought an oat into notice, of which I mean to make trial next 
season. His example, I trust, will incite others to make obser- 
vations on the subject ; and if the gentlemen directing their at- 
tention to this object shall communicate the result through the 
medium of your valuable Magazine, they will much oblige me 
and many of my suffering neighbours. 

Dec. 1815. A LanarKsHIRE FARMER. 

’ Has our Correspondent never tried the red Oat? It must be 
a very late climate, or a very late season, if it does not ripen 
before the 20th September. But it does not give so much straw 
as most other varieties, and requires the land to be in tolerable 
condition to yield a productive crop. It is less in danger from 
high winds than any kind we have ever tried. ° Con. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts on the Present State of Agriculture in Scotland. be 


Sir : , 
"Ir is-certainly at all times a matter of the utmost import- 
ance to the community at large, as.well as to the husbandman, 
to ascertain the price at which land produce can be raised ; but, 
in times like the present, when the agricultural interest of our. 
native‘land is in such.a depressed and languishing state, the in- 
quiry presses itself upon the thinking mind with redoubled force., 
Without correct and definite ideas on this question of primary, 
consideration, landlords and. tenants ¢an at no time enter into. 
contracts with any degree of confidepce and safety, nor the Le- 
gislature enact laws for regulating toreign commerce in grainy 
upon principles. calculated to promote the welfare and prosperity 
of the nation. The present state of our country, and the ge 
neral policy of government, entitle the landed interest to pro~ 
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tection ; but the rights of society require that this protection: 
should be founded on principles of equity, and that a aanane 
should not be granted to one party at the expense of the other. 
These interests which, from he constitution of things, must ul» 

timately conjoin, can seldom be divided without producing very 

hurtful consequences, even to the favoured party. Considering, 

therefore, the loud clamours, the unparalleled opposition, and 
the falsified predictions of the opposers of the lately revised Corn 

Laws, it is to be wondered at and regretted, that the friends of 
the measure did not exert themselves more strenuously, and in- 

stitute inquiries more happily calculated to ascertain the growing 
price of corn at different periods, and in various situations. 

. The numerous writers on each sige of the question of restric- 
tion, certainly did not overlook the British growing price ; but 

their calculations. were not so satisfactory as could have been 

wished, nor their reasoning so conclusive as might have beew 
expected, though many of them are distinguished by talents and” 
discrimination. But it is not my purpose, in this communica 
tion, to review the various productions of these patriotic writers. 

} beg leave only to present you with a few observations on the 

subject of a paper in the 58th Number of your Magazine, en- 

titled, * Estimate of the expense of cultivating grain in Scot+ 

land.’ In that paper your correspondent has fixed on a farm 
of a particular description, and has assumed a certain rent for 
that farm, and certain profits on stock, as the principal data for 
sanctioning his conclusions ; but as both rent and profits on stock 
are in a great measure mere phantoms of the imagination to the 
farmer of the present day, andas, in such a question, they never 
can be treated of without the aid of hypothesis, I shall limit 
my calculations-solely to the actual expense of cultivating corn, 
and to the present price which the average produce of good 

lands brings in the market. Indeed, all such calculations must 

in some measure be varied, when applied to a:particular case. 

An approximation to general truth, is all that can be pretended, 

and all that can be accomplished. . 

The sad reverse which agriculture has sustained of late, is not 

to be ascribed entirely to the low price of farm produce. The 

mere price of corn is not a’sure criterion for judging whether 

or not the agriculturist is profited by raising it. The state of 
the crop, or quantity of disposable produce, ought, in all such 

investigations, to be taken into the account. If the aggregate 

free produce of one year brings. as high a price as that of aa- 

other, the farmer could have little right to complain of any no- 

minal fail in the value of a determinate quantity. But if a di- 

‘minution of prices be-effected by other causes, such as could 
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neither be seen nor prevented, the case. becomes very differents 
It must be adinitted, that the present crop is equal to an aver- 
age one; and it is presumed few will be inelined to say that it is 
any thing more. The two preceding crops were also equal to 
an average. Indeed, three such crops in succession have rarely 
been produced in Great Britain. But still, this happy era in 
the annals of our agriculture, will not account for the sudden 
and altogether extraordinary depression that has taken plaee in 
the prices of corn. ‘That this would have some effect, cannot be 
doubted ; but that other and more remote causes nist have 
principally operated in producing this change, is sufficiently ob- 
vious. To trace these, is not the design of this paper, though 
the task would not be diffictdt. It could also be demonstrated, 
that things cannot continue long in their present state, consist- 
ently with the general prosperity of the country. But, passing 
the discussion of these points, I proceed to observe, that no 
farmer who has taken land within these last ten years, at even 
what might, at the time of contract, be considered a fair rent; 
can at present fulfil his engagement to his landlord. 

The farmer being so situated, temporary relief from his land- 
lord seems highly necessary and proper. Without this, ruin 
must overtake a very large proportion of this deserving class of 
the community. ‘This relief cannot be demanded as a matter of 
right. ‘The parties to a lease depend entirely upon unforeseen 
events for the consequences of their bargain; and each takes 
his chance for its being a good or a bad one. A contract so- 
lemnly and deliberately entered into, cannot be legally set aside 
by a change in the value of corn. Upon the supposition that 
this could be done, theprivilege ought in fairness to be mutual; 
and, upon a reverse of existing circumstances, landlords would 
be equally entitled to demand a proportional. inerease of rent. 
It is even diffivult to say, how far, in many cases, the demand 
for an abatement of rent. can be pressed on the score of equity. 
Any application of this sort must therefore rest solely on the 
ground of favour. This is certainly a humbling idea; but ne- 
eessity has no law. 

‘An anonymous writer in the Edinburgh Evening Courant 
@ppears to think this matter should be left to the discretion of 
landlords, who he supposes will give their tenants abatements in 
tent, when they see it to be for their interest. But this gentle- 
man must be sensible, that they may sacrifice their interest, by 
delaying to give relief till it can be of no avail. Every persort 
naturally regulates his conduct by such laws as he considers best 
calculated to promote his interest; but, in acting upon this 
principle, a man is apt to be too much influenced by present 
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objects, and too little by those which are remote. If landlords 
in general were not to consider it for their intefest, to give their 
tenants adequate relief till they had pocketed nearly the whole of 
their capital, it is obvious, that a favour so unseasonably confer- 
red could be of no advantage. A farmer wanting capital, though 
of due professional skill and experience, cannot carry on the 
operations of husbandry with advantage, either to himself or his 
landlord. Had the evil complained of been of a partial nature, 
it might in some cases be thought for a landlord’s interest to 
take the last shilling from his tenant, and then unfcelingly dis- 
miss him, knowing of other tenants as good as he, eager to fill 
up his place ; but the very general prevalence of the calamity 
ought to suggest, even to the interested landlord, a very different 
mode of proceeding. If, therefore, landlords wish to continiie 
the present race of farmers, and give them proper encourage- 
ment to cultivate their lands, agreeably to those modes of hus- 
bandry which have so remarkably contributed to secure the in- . 
dependence, and exalt the agricultural character of the nation, 
itis their interest immediately to reduce the rents of their farms 
whenever a deserving tenant requires it. No long chain of 
reasoning is necessary to prove this assertion. If suitable re- 
lief be not given, the landlords will very soon get into their na- 
tural possession, the greater part, if not the whole, of their pro- 
perty, as well as the capital of their tenants; and, so circum- 
stanced, they must either farm their own lands, or let them to 
bold speculators from other classes of society ; or they must a- 
gree with the old tenants, by putting them in possession upon 
the long and justly exploded contract of steclbow. These are 
self-evident propositions; and it would be difficult to find a 
landlord who would believe that either of these modes of occu- 
pation would be for bis advantage. The conclusion is there- 
fore irresistible. 
But, on the considerations offered on the abstract principle 
. Of relief, it is by no means insinuated that Scottish proprietors 
of land have shown a reluctance to alleviate the distresses of 
their tenants. On the contrary, the writer of this article’ has 
access to know, that much has been done in this way through- 
out different parts of the kingdom, and much more, it is to be 
hoped, will be done if found necessary. 


VoL. XVII. NO. 65. E | ESTIMATE 
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ESTIMATE of the Present Expense of Cultivating Corn in 
ScorLann, of a Farm of 300 English Acres of Clay Land; and 
of the Value of the Produce, according to the present prices of 
Grain. The Farm is supposed to be in good condition, and the 
management such as to support its fertility. 


rs Period Annual 
Value of of | diminution of 

Stock. renewal. value. 

| 


L s ad|\Y¥ears.\ Le. ss d. 
¥2 Work-horses and:1 saddle do. 
at 36/. each - - 468 O 10 |-46 16 0 
Harness, &c. for do. - | 58 10 
8 Ploughs, including a double- 
moulded do. - -|32 O 
4, Weeding- ploughs, at 50s.each | TO O 
6 Pair of harrows, and @ pair 
of grass-seed do. at 50s. each 
pair - : - |20 0 
1 Brake-harrow - -| 410 
$8 Rollers, at 54 each- - 15 0 
2 Bean drill-harrows, at 25s. -| 2-10 
6 Box double-horse carts, at 16/.| 96 0 
6 Corn carts, at 4/, 4s. -/ 25 4 
Barn implements, viz. corn ).| 
bags, weights, measures, || 
riddles, &c.—Stable do. viz. | | 
dung barrows, grapes, sho- )) 42 0 
vels, &c. scythes, forks, {| 
rakes, hand-hoes, cart-ropes, | | 
spades, ladders, &e. - || 


A thrashing-machine for six | 


horses - 19 7 17 10 
L./105 12 103 


: Sec 2 


Annual diminution in the Value of Stock brought 
forward - - oy) Se) ste L,105 12 10) 
Annual Payments. 
6 Ploughmen and 2 labourers at 307, and 
a grieve or steward at35.. - - L275 0 
Occasional labourers—spreading dung, hoe- 
ing, gathering weeds, &c. - - 50 0 
Lime, draining, &c. - - - 115 O 
Horses—oats, 12 quarters each, for 13, is 
156 quarters, at 16s. - - - 12416 0 


ae 
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’ : Brought forward - L.564 16 OL.105 12 104 
Hay, 1300 stones, 22 lib. each, at 7d. 37 18 4 
Potatoes, yams, or Swedish turnips - 2210 0 
Grass and tares for soiling, Gl.each - 78 O O 
Seed for 200 acres, via. 100 of wheat, 50 of 
beans and tares, and 50 of oats, at 18s. 


per acre - - - - 180 0 O 
Seed for 50 acres of clover and ryegrass, 
at 16s. per acre ~ : - 40 0 0 


Mowing, hay-making, and stacking 20acres 

of grass, (the other 30 being pastured, or 

cut green for soiling), at 13s. per acre 13 0 O 
Reaping 200 acres, including incidental ex- 

penses connected with. carriage of the 

crop to the barn-yard, stacking, &c. at 


14s, 6d. per acre - - - 145 0 0 
Smith and wright’s accounts; &c. - 40 0 0 
Expenses at market, and in delivering grain, 

and in bringing home coals, lime, &c. 30 0 0 
Insurance of house, stock and stackyard, 

and repairs of houses and fences - 30 0 0 


1181 4 4 





Torar annual Charge on farm - 1.128617 2} 
————— 


Total annual Charge on Farm brought forward 1.1286 17 2} 


Estimated Value of Produce under a Rotation 
of Six Years. 





, Rate 
ponte per qr. 


50 acres of summer fallow} — _ 
50 do. of wheat after fal- 

low, 29 bushels p. acre | 1,450) 44s. 
50do. clover and ryegrass, 

afterfallow, wheat 5/.10s., — _ 
50 do. oats after grass, at 

48 bushels per acre - | 2,400| 16s. 
50 do. beans after oats, 24 

bushels per acre - ~-| 1,200! 23s. 
50 do. wheat after beans, i 

24 bushels per acre - : 1,200} 44s. 
Value of straw for wintering stock - 
1466 § O 


Balance to pay taxes, rent, and farmer’s profit - L.| 179 7 9% 
E2 


ID 
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From this estimate of the expense of cultivating a farm of 
300 acres, and of the premium of insurance on the value of the 
stock, it appears, that after making allowance for these requi- 
sites, all that remains, according to present prices, for paying 
rent, taxes, and farmer’s profit, is only 1791. 7s. 94d. This cer- 
tainly places farming in a very unfavourable point of view ; but 
I have not intentionally exaggerated a single article. It seems 
unnecessary to enter much into detail. In respect to the straw, 
it may be proper to observe, that though it is, usually allowed to 
go for the dung, yet, as a straw-yard can be let for a consider- 
ation over and above the dung, in making the most of a bad 
cause, it seems no great stretch of equity to make a charge for 
that article. In regard to the charge for lime and draining, it 
may be necessary to give a short explanation. The farm is sup- 
posed to be all limed and drained within the first six years of 
the lease; the present value of the sum annually expended for 
these purposes, during that period, is found; and the annuity it 
will purchase for 19 years, the supposed endurance of the lease, 
constitutes this charge. ‘The crops assumed, require that the 
land be not only of good quality, but also well cultivated ; in- 
deed it is highly probable, that the produce calculated upon is 
above the average of 1815, on lands which afew years ago would 
have readily let at 37. an English acre. 
_ The puzzling question, therefore, again recurs—what are farm- 
ers todo? ‘Though their landlords give very liberal abatements 
from their rents, their trade must still be a losing one. It is 
perfectly obvious, that, in hundreds of cases, tillage lands will 
not pay the expenses of cultivation ;. leaving rent and-cultivator’s 
profit entirely out of view. Such ought, and likely will, be con- 
verted into pasture as speedily as possible ; as this mode of oc- 
cupation will always afford a rent. But, in the mean time, it 
seems highly proper that landlords should alleviate the distresses 
of their industrious and suffering tenants. But landlords must 
live by their rents, as well as tenants by the profits of their ca- 
pital and professional skill. If, therefore, the price of corn shall 
for any length of time, continue so disproportionate to the price 
of labour, tenants will be obliged, notwithstanding the genero- 
sity of their landlords, to make very serious encroachments on 
their capital. The evil will no doubt soon effect its own reme- 
dy ; and the aspect of affairs seems even now to be brightening 
to the eye of hope. I am, &c. 


Stockbridge, near Edinburgh, 
25th January, 1816. 


Tuomas Lawrik. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Remarks on the Distillery Laws, and Alterations suggested. 


Sir, 

T reap with much pleasure, in your Number for Novems 
ber last, the remarks on the Distillery laws, which do much 
credit to your correspondent. 

The subject is of the highest importance to the empite, both 
as a most productive source of revenue, and as a mean of prow 
moting improvement in agriculture: Therefore, it merits most 
serious investigation. In the latter point of view, I conceive it 
to be of much deeper interest to the Northern than the Southern 
districts, particularly at the present distressing crisis; but am 
humbly of opinion, that the law now in force will neither secure 
the revenue, nor benefit agricukure in the smallest degree; nor 
do I think it is possible to enact a statute that can, with pro- 
priety, be extended to the whole island. 

In the remarks which I shall offer, 1 shall confine my view to 
the district sitaated north of the Tay, which was all originally 
included in what was denominated the Highland District, and 
from which a part (including all the coast and most populous 
towns) was cut off with a view, apparently, of satisfying the cu- 
pidity of the Southern distillers. 

Until within these thirty years, all the coast was supplied with 
spirits by the smugglers ; but in the inland and Highland parts, 
whisky manufactured from malt, in small stills of forty gallons 
and under, was always the favourite beverage. Since the sup 
pression of smuggling, and since the enormous and impolitic 
duty on malt has put an end to brewing in private families, and 
like circumstances have banished wine from almost every table, 
whisky has become the general beverage amongst all cunts 

Your correspondent observes, very justly, that the spirits pro- 
duced from large stills are inferior in quality to those produced 
from small stills. Indeed, in this part of the country, they are 
accounted highly deleterious, if not poisonous, and are never 
tasted but by the very lowest dram-drinkers, even when rectifi- 
ed and disguised into brandies and compounds. The acts of 
Parliament for the suppression of illicit distillation, nearly equal 
in number and severity those passed for the suppression of Con- 
venticles in the reign of Charlies II.; yet the better sort of people 
in this district will rather incur all the pains and penalties enacted 
against them, than risk their lives by drinking the spirits produced 
from the large stills, which they consider poisonous, and which 
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at any rate are not whisky, whatever they may be denominated. 
The distillers of them call them aqua vite ; but here we call 
them, more properly, agua mortis. Whilst we are condemned 
by the existing laws, to drink spirits which we so much detest, 
we are deprived of a market for our barley and bigg, which the 
nature of the soil, and vicissitudes of the climate, compel us to 
cultivate to a very great extent. These are never bought by the 
distillers in the south, but when prices are very high in Eng- 
land, or when grain cannot be had from foreign markets, or, if 
bought by them, it is at an undervalue, as at present ;—the price 
in this quarter being 11s. to 11s. 6d. per boll for best bigg, 
which is selling at Haddington for 15s. to 16s. These cir- 
cumstances duly considered, I think it will appear evident, that 
no law will effectually stop illicit distillation, and encourage the 
improvements in agriculture in this district, unless distillers are 
licensed who can supply the demand with a spirit ‘ acceptable 
to the consumers,’ at a duty which they can pay, and which 
certainly ought not to exceed the duty paid by those in the 
southern district. What the duty should be, is a matter that 
will require much consideration. 

The grain being of inferior quality, produces much less spirit; 
and in order to make it ‘ acceptable to the consumers,’ a con- 
siderable portion is lost during the operation. The distance 
from, and difficulty of procuring fuel, adds greatiy to the ex- 
pense. The profits arising from stock fed on the offals, from 
the want of a market, are very trifling and precarious. All the 
grain used by them must be malted. 

The average produce of spirits will not exceed ten gallons for 
each quarter of malt ; therefore the duty on the malt is 2s. 104d, 
per gallon; which, added to the duty on low wines and spirits, 
of 8s, 14d., would make the whole duty 10s, 114d. per gallon, 
instead of 8s. 83d. paid by the distillers in the south. In order 
to put them on an equal footing in respect to duty, it would be 
necessary to take off the spirit duty of 2s, 10}d. per gallon in 
the northern district. Supposing this done, two quarters of the 
ordinary grain of the country might make 100 gallons of wort, 
from which 20 gallons of spirits may be produced, | to 10 over 
p oof: The duty on the wort being 1s. per gallon, the whole 
would be 7s. 103d. The average price of bigg being 25s. per 
quarter, would be 2s. 74d. per gallon, making the cost to the dis- 
tiller 10s. 6d. per gallon. For the last twenty years, the average 
08 of bigg has been nearly 25s. per quarter; but as this has 

en a period of almost unceasing war, the average is much 
al ove any former period, or what may be expected in future ; 
However, no diflerence in the price of grain can make a very 
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material difference on that of spirits. It is impossible to judge 
whether or not such an alteration would put an immediate stop 
to illicit distitation; but I conceive it is highly probable it would 
in afew years. There are few that would run the risks they now 
do, to save any difference of price they could save, by dealing 
with the smuggler, were it possible to obtain palatable spirits 
otherwise. At any rate, a very considerable revenue would be 
secured, as well as a market for our grain, neither of which ob- 
jects can be attained by the present law; nor will ary one be 
mad enough to attempt distillation in this district. 

I have no doubt but such an alteration of the law would 
meet with the keenest opposition from the distillers in the south- 
ern district, who wish to monopolize the trade. Whatever 
oclamour they might make, however, it is to be hoped the Legis- 
lature will consider the matter impartially; and it will then ap- 
pear, that such clamour is-groundless, and the object of it unjust. 
They possess advantages that secure them from any material in- 
jury from the northern distillers, in the markets which they now 
supply; and no law whatever will compel the north country peo- 
ple to become their customers. Besides, they could still afford 
to undereell the northern distillers. They can produce 1% gal- 
lons of spirits, | to 10 over proof, from each quarter of grain, 
as certainly as the Highland distiller can produce 10 gallons. 
His spirits, therefore, cost only Is. 44d. per gallon, which, added 
to 3s. 8d. of duty, makes the whole cost 10s. 1d. per gallon, 
— 5d. less than those of the latter. 

Before concluding, I shall take the liberty of suggesting a few 
hints on the general view of the subject, which perhaps may be 
deemed worthy of notice. 

The security of the revenue, and the just distribution of the 
tax on the whole community, is no doubt the principal inten- 
tion of acts of Parliament, Pt, it is hoped, not the sole view of : 
legislators. The morals of the people—the encouragement of 
industry—and preservation of health, certainly ought to be e- 
ver foremost in their thoughts. It may perhaps be a subject of 
ridicule to mention either of these, in discussing a law respect- 
ing spirituous liquors; but laws must be a for mankind, 
not for philosophers only. For the interest of agriculture, it is 
evident that home-made spirits ought to have the chance in the 
market on lower duties than foreign, and home materials a pre- 
ference. For the sake of health, every possible encouragement 
cugkt to be held out.to produce home-made spirits of the best 
quality. Foreign spirits, however, may be imported and ware- 
housed on bond, and duty paid for them as they are taken out 
for use; and colonial prelies may be imported and warehoused 
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for distillation ; but home-made spirits must be paid for on dis- 
tillation. Were these allowed to be warehoused on bond, in 
the same manner as foreign, as much more might be distilled in 
years of plenty, like the present, as would supply the demand 
in years of scarcity, and tend to make this country altogether 
independent of foreign supplies of corn. Another great advan- 
tage accruing from such an indulgence, would be an immense 
improvement in the quality of spirits, to which nothing contri- 
butes so much as keeping. Frauds might be prevented, by 
prohibiting distillers from selling or sending out less than a 
thousand gallons at a time to one person, for which the duty 
would be paid before removal: Indeed, I am of opinion, that 
it will be impossible to prevent fraud, even as the law now stands, 
if distillers are allowed to send out less quantities :—They ought 
not, in any case, to be allowed to be dealers. 
lam, Sir, Yours, ARATOR. 
KINCARDINESHIRE, 
2d January, 1816. 


— — 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Winter Barley in Lanarkshire. 
Sir, 

Winrter-sown barley, which is cultivated so largely, 
and, it is said, with so much success, in several parts of Eng- 
land, has been so seldom tried in Scotland, that it may not . 
uninteresting to notice a small, but very promising experiment, 
lately made in this county, by Mr William Thomson, farmer at 
Dalpatrick, near Hamilton. Mr Thomson was induced to make 
the trial, from observing strong stalks of barley growing occa- 
sionally among his winter-sown wheat. A little before Martin- 
mas 1814, he put his seed into the ground; and the produce, 
in 1815, though much diminished by birds, from its being near 
a hedge, and earlier ripe than the other crops, was from 8 to 
10 bolls (48 to 60 bushels) per acre. Mr Thomson was so well 
pleated with his success, that he intended to repeat the experi- 
ment last season on a larger scale ; and several of his neighbours 
proposed to follow his example. If they have done so, I hope 
they will communicate the result through the medium of your 
Magazine. 

Tam, &c. O. 
30. Jan. 1816, 
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Review oF AcRIcuLTURAL PuBLICATIONS. 


An Inquiry into the Causes of the High Prices of Corn and Labour, 
the Depressions on our Foreign Exchanges, and High Prices of 
Bullion during the late War; and Consideration of the Measures 
to be adopted for relieving our Farming Interest from the un- 
precedented Difficulties to which they are now reduced, in conse- 
quence of the Great Fall in the Price of their Produce since the 
Peace ; with relative Tables, and Remarks, &c. By Rosert Wit 
son Esq. 87 pages octavo. Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 


Ar a period when every farmer must feel so keenly the misfor- 
tunes of his situation, with what avidity did we apply to the pam- 
phlet now the object of our consideration, to be informed of the 
causes that have produced this peculiar situation, and to discover by 
what means it might possibly be alleviated. From the respecta- 
bility of the author, and his professional eminence, as well as from 
the nature of his profession, which we reasonably supposed might ac- 
custom him to close and correct modes of thinking, and thereby en- 
able him to penetrate into causes that may appear to others dark and 
obscure, we expected much. But how miserably have we been dis- 
appointed in findirtg an attempt to impute the causes of the high 
price of grain to our foreign exchanges! And what consolation to 
be informed, that there is no remedy for the evil with which we 
ate now afflicted, but a decrease of rents, as the prices of all come 
modities, he thinks, must return to the standard of twenty years 
back! 

We have not been less surprised to find a severe philippic upon 
the Bullion Committee, and reflections that seém to insinuate, that 
our Corn laws are neither necessary nor effective. 

Before proceeding to follow our author in his general argument, 
we think it necessary to declare, that we are not an advocate for 
any particular tenets, either of the Bullion Committee, or of any 
class of society ; and that our only object is to make an attempt to : 
discover the true causes, first of the rise, and afterwards of the fall, 
in the price of farm produce: And, with this view, we shall follow 
the arrangement of our author. , 

He has gone back to an early period ; and labours to show, that 
the increase in the price of grain has proceeded more from the in- 
crease of population, wealth and manufactures, than from any other 
cause ; and although we differ from him ia opinion upon this subs 
ject, we shall not stop to discuss it here, but will meet the argument 
jn its proper place, and shall proceed immediately to consider the 
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causes to which he has imputed the rise in the price of grain, from 
the year 1794 downwards to the peace of 1814. 

These are said to have been, ¢ first, the more frequent recurrence 
of years of scarcity than had been known since the conclusion of 
the seventeenth century. 2dly, The increase of our consumption 
of corn, arising from the great increase of our manufacturing po- 
pulation,—having in some degree had a monopoly of the manufac- 
tures and trade of Europe; and the demands of Government for 
our army and navy, and for the maintenance of prisoners of war, 
must have also had a considerable effect. 3dly, The obstructions 
thrown in the way of the importation of corn by the measures of 
Bonaparte, and our own measures of retaliation, and consequent 
highly increased expense at which it fell to be imported. 4thly, 
The unprecedented fall of our foreign exchanges, produced by the 
war; by the operation of which, the price of foreign corn import- 
ed must have been enhanced, during a great part of that period, to 
the amount of from ten to twenty per cent. 5Sthly, The raising of 
.the price of labour, from the united causes of increased demand, 
and the high price of provisions. And, lastly, The suspension of 
our cash payments, in consequence of which, a medium of circu- 
lation of an unlimited nature was produced, free from that check 
which the obligation to pay in specie must have necessarily impos- 
ed ; whereby not only full scope was given to the tendency of 
corn to rise from the other causes already stated, but to the main- 
tenance of the high prices, so long as these causes should exist.’ 

eo Se 

: We do not mean to differ upon the first cause assigned for the in- 
crease of the price of grain, or to deny that the scarcity of any arti- 
cle makes it more difficult to be procured, and, of course, increases 
its price ; and, had we been merely inquiring into the high price of 
grain during the years 1795-6, and 1799-1800, we do not suppose 
any difference in opinion could have existed. 

That we may know precisely what we mean to inquire into, we 
have taken the liberty of making use of the table attached to the 
pamphlet ; and we have calculated the average price of wheat from 
January 1780 to April 1796, both inclusive, and we find the price 
to be 2/. 14s. 9d. Sterling per quarter. 

We have made another average, from July 1796 to October 1814; 
and we find that, during this period, the price of wheat increases to 
$l. 19s. 53d. Sterling; and we have adopted the middle of the year 
1796, rather for the purpose of dividing the high price of 1795 into 
both periods, than for any other object it may be necessary to allude 
to at present. ’ 

The average during the latter period exceeds that of the former 
period, by 453,/. per cent.; and it is this rise in the price of grain, 
during the last twenty years, that it is our object to account for. 
And as it cannot fail to be admitted, that the years of scarcity that 
occurred during this period, were not sufficient to produce this en- 
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ormous rise, we shall proceed to consider the second cause alluded 
to by our author. 

The great increase of our manufacturing population has arisen 
either from the increase of the inhabitants by propagation, or by 
the introduction of foreigners; and, in either case, such increase is 
equally incapable of raising permanently the price of provisions. 

Were we to suppose a country capable of producing only a cer- 
tain fixed quantity of corn, and were we to suppose it possible for 
the population of that country to increase, by any means whatever, 
yet it does not follow that the price of grain must necessarily in- 
crease, if we mean by the price of grain the relative proportion be- 
tween corn and money. 

Tn the supposition we have made, we have supposed one article 
to be fixed in quantity ; and, allowing the increase of inhabitants to 
have produced a proportienate increase of labour, (which ought na- 
turally to follow, but does not always do so), we have supposed an- 
other article constantly increasing ; and if we compare these toge- 
ther, there is no doubt any fixed quantity of grain would measure a 
greater quantity of labour; but it does not follow that it would mea- 
sure a greater quantity of money, unless we are also to assume, that 
money has increased with the population. And if this is to be ad- 
mitted, we will consider ourselves as well entitled to assume that 
grain is to increase with population, as that money is to increase 
with it ; and it is much more natural that the former effect should 
take place than the latter. The growth of corn in Britain is said 
by our author to have even exceeded the increase of population, 
when he alleges, that we are now able to supply ourselves, which 
certainly was not the case formerly, without depending upon foreign 
countries. * : 

That the quantity of grain has increased in the same ratio with 
the quantity of labour, appears from this circumstance, that almost 
every kind of labour, even when grain was at the highest prices, 
was capable of purchasing: as much of that article as at any average 
period of twenty years in the history of our country: and, had there 
been more labour than grain, this could not possibly have been the 
case. 

It seems to be unnecessary for us to argue upon a subject that 
has been already proved by Adam Smith, and is now so universally 
admitted; and we shall therefore hold it undisputed, that it is not 
the increase of population that has caused so great a rise in the price 
of grain :—But what shall we say to the third and fourth causes as- 
signed for this extraordinary increase ? 

We admit, that the obstructions thrown in the way of the impor- 
tation of corn by the measures of Bonaparte, may have tended, while 
these causes existed, to have produced an addition to the price of 
corn ; but we do not admit, that the unprecedented fall of our fo-' 
reign exchanges had much, if any connexion whatever with the price 
of grain; though to this last cause our author imputes that increase 
to the extent of from ten to twenty per cent. 
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It suits our purpose to consider these two causes together ; and 
we hope to be able to show, that their united force could not raise 
the price of corn more than six percent. at the utmost. But to 
make this apparent to our readers, it becomes necessary to ine 
quire into the nature of exchanges; and this we consider to be 
peculiarly -our duty, both on account of the importance our author 
has assigned to this cause, as be terms it, of the increase of the price 
of grain, and because it is a subject that our readers in general may 
not have much considered, and therefore may be apt to impute to it 
more power than it will be found to possess. 

As our author has formed his table from the exchange with Hams 
burgh only, which he says regulates the north of Europe, we shall 
direct our observations to the same quarter. 

We may remark, as a preliminary observation, that all foreign 
commerce consists in the exchange of one commodity for another : 
But as it is not always convenient for merchants, in different coun- 
tries, to balance their accounts by the mutual exchange of commo- 
dities to the full amount of each side, because these commodities are 
only carried from one country to another to supply the demand, 
it becomes necessary to settle their balances by transferring some- 
thing to which mankind have fixed a specific and determinate value ; 
—and silver has been generally adopted for this purpose. 

In Hamburgh, they circulate pieces of silver under the denemina- 

tion of marks, schillings, and pfenings ; and these pieces are valua- 
ble according to the quantity of pure silver they contain. The mark 
consists of 16 schillings, and the schilling of 12 pfenings. The 
make their exchanges, however, in Flemish money, of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, or grotes; and the mark is worth 2} shillings 
Flemish. 
- In comparing their coin with ours, they have fixed upon what we 
call our pound Sterling, which we know to consist of 1718 grains of 
pure silver ; and were their coin equally pure, 16 marks and 2 schil- 
lings of their currency would be equal to our pound. 

Their coin, however, like the coin of all ether countries, is liable 
to be depreciated by being worn or clipped, and sometimes by being 
formed with less silver in it than its denomination ought to entitle it 
to; and to remedy the confusion that might arise from these circum- 
stances, they have adopted a system of banking, with which we are 
un#equainted. 

‘The bank receives the coin, not at the nominal value, but accord- 
ing to the value of the pure silvet it contains, s6 far as that can be 
ascertained ; and the person who makes the deposite, gets credit for 
the amount, ard transfers it with the same ease that we transfer 
stock, or even bank-bills, or bank-notes, in this country. 

This bank-money consisting of pure silver, and not being marked 
by the number of pieces that are given into the bank, but by the 
quantity of silver actually in these pieces, it bears a value much higli- 
er than the current coin, and sometimes exceeding it, to the extent 
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of 20 or 25 per cent., which is called Agio, and the transferable de- 
posite is termed Banco ; and all the exchanges with foreign countries 
is made in Banco, or, in other words, is made in silver of a deter- 
minate quantity ; and the par of exchange between Hamburgh and 
Britain is said by them to be nearly 34s. 10d. Flemish banco, or 34°35 
shillings, er 13 marks 2s. 9d. banco, agio at 23,'; per cent. 

The above quantity of their coin is said to correspond in value to 
our pound Sterling, or to consist also of 1718 grains of pure silver ; 
and it is necessary for us to inquire, whether our pound Sterling is 
always of the same determinate value, and capable of being ex- 
changed for their thirty-four shillings and ten pence Flemish banco. 

We have not any bank by which the value of ovr current coin 
ean be precisely fixed and ascertained, as it is in Hamburgh; and 
this circumstance may tend at times to puzzle our own merchants, 
and mach more those of foreign countries. 

It is clear, that after we have stamped a coin, and circulated it as 

a medinm of exchange, that it immediately becomes a coin of no- 
minal, and not of real value; and it is possible that the substance out 
ef which it is formed may differ from it in value. 
. Suppose that some time after the coin had been struck, silver had 
mereased in quantity beyond all other commodities, and, of course, ex= 
changed for a less quantity of them than it did formerly, it would follow 
that our pound Sterling, the value of which had been fixed when sil- 
ver was dearer, would purchase more of it now that it was abundant ¢ 
and, in place of silver being worth 5s. 2d. per ounce, it would fall 
to a lower price ; and therefore the uncertainty of all circulating me- 
diums, even such as are made of bullion, and the necessity, or ra- 
ther excuse, for crying them up and crying them down, as was done in 
former times. . 

We have supposed silver to become more plentiful after the coin 
had been strack; and if so, the par of exchange with Hamburgh 
would have increased on their side, and we would have been well 
entitled to something more than 34s. 10d. Flemish banco for our pound 
Sterling, because it would purchase more than that quantity of sil- 
ver in London. 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, that silver had increased in 
value after our coin had been struck; and that in place of being 
worth 5s. 2d. per ounce only, it becomes worth 7s. per ounce; it is 
then equally clear, that our pound Sterling is not entitled to purchase 
34s. 10d. Flemish banco of Hamburgh; but ought to be exchanged 
for a smaller quantity of silver; and this is the eircumstance that has- 
actually taken place. 

We shall again take advantage of the table of our ingenious 
author, and by taking an average of the exchange with Hamburgl: 
during the first périod we formerly alluded to, we shall find it a- 


mount to 348. 6d., which is 44, per cent. against London, or less thar 
bper cent. 


When we take the average of the last twenty years,. we find it te 
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amount to 32s.6d.; having increased during that period to 6 ;% per tent. 
against London; and the inference that we must draw from this, is 
merely the following; that our pound Sterling was not capable of 
purchasing, during the last twenty years, as much silver as it could 
purchase during the years in the Table prior to July 1796 ; and we 
must therefore conclude, that the pound Sterling had fallen in value, 
or that silver had increased in value. 

_ As our author appears to be one of those who affirm, that the 
pound Sterling has a fixed value, not capable of being altered, let 
us assume, that silver in Britain has increased in value during 
the last twenty years. We have taken the trouble (which we 
lament our author has not done) of collecting the price of that 
article four times. each year, from July 1796; and we have ascer- 
tained the average price to be 5s. 74d. per ounce, which exceeds the 
value of the pound Sterling at the Mint price 12, per cent; 

It thus appéars, that while the average per cent. of our fo- 
reign exchanges was only 61), against us, the average increased 
price of our silver was actually 123;; and therefore, in place of 
our exchange with Hamburgh being against us, the truth is, it has 
been at an average nearly 6 per cent. in our favour ; that is to say, 
a greater quantity of silver has been on the average of the last 20 
years, given in Hamburgh, to receive a smaller quantity in London; 
and of coursé any quantity of silver in London would purchase a 
greater quantity of grain in the North of Europe, than the same 
quantity of silver at Hamburgh. 

The cause of silver being more valuable in one country than ano- 
ther, arises from what is generally termed the balance of trade; and 
the utmost extent that can take place in the difference of value, is 
merely the expense of transporting it from the one place to the o- 
ther ; and this expense used to be estimated, while there was a free 
trade, at about 6 per cent. ; and the old estimate has not been exceed- 
ed in this case upon an average of the last twenty years. 

There is no doubt that the regulations of particular countries; and 
the difficulties thrown in the way of trade, may make it more ex- 
pensive to transport bullion from one country to another ; but, if the 
highest estimate is taken in the table of our author; of the exchange 
against us, and it is compared with the price of silver at the time, it 
will be found, that the exchange never exceeded 8 per cent. against 
London, even while the utmost efforts of Bonaparte were directed to 
do us all the evil that he could suggest. 

The result to be drawn from this exposition of the nature of out 
exchanges, is the fact of their having been at an average really and 
truly in favour of Britain, when the price of silver, and not the Bri- 
tish pound, is adopted as the mean of exchange; and even when we 
adopt the pound, the average against Britain is not more than 6 p.cent., 
during that period when every difficulty was thrown in the way of 
our exchange by the regulations of our enemies; and therefore our 
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foreign exchanges are not capable of accounting for the rise in the 
price of grain in our current money, to a greater extent than six per 
cent., or about 4s. 93d. upon 4/., adopting that as the medium price 
‘per quarter. 

It thus appears clear to us, that the first, second, third and fourth 
causes assigned by our author were not capable of raising the price 
of grain even 10 per cent. ; and of course altogether incapable of ac- 
counting for the enormous rise that did take place. 

The fifth cause, or the high price of labour, appears to us to de- 
pend so entirely upon the price of provisions, or, in truth, upon the 
very circumstance we wish to account for, that it can only be.con- 
sidered as one of the effects, and not. the cause of the high price of 
grain: And, with regard to the suspension of cash payments, we 
shall shortly give full effect to that cause, although our author seems 
to wish to keep it in the back ground. 

As.we have now attempted to show that the causes principally 
dwelt upon by our author are not sufficient to account for the enor- 
mous rise of upwards of 45 per cent. in the price of grain during 
the last twenty years, it will be considered necessary that we should 
undertake the task in which he seems to have failed. 

The first cause we mean to assign for this increase of price, is the 
increase of taxes; the second, the depreciation of our currency, 
by means of adopting bank notes as a circulating medium, in place 
of using bullion, as in other countries: And we hope to be able to 
show, that these two causes are nearly sufficient to.account for the 
whole extent of that rise ; but, at the same time, we do not mean 
to deny, that the failure of some of our crops, and the difficulty 
thrown in the way of our procuring grain from the Continent, may 
have increased its price. . 

To enable us to appreciate the effect of our taxes, we must, in 
the first place, inquire into their extent; and, as we may not have 
access to the best information upon this subject, we hope we may be 
excused, should we inadvertently overrate them. 

In the first place, we assume, that the interest of the national 
debt, the ordinary establishment of our government, and the aver- 
age expenses of the war, have required, for these few years past, 
a very large sum; and we are informed that about 75 millions were 
actually raised by direct and indirect taxes, levied upon the people 
of Great Britain during the year 1814. 

It must be clear to every one, that these taxes could only be paid 
out of the incomes of the people, because these taxes are levied 
annually; and it is only out of annual income they can continue to 
be paid. 

The property-tax, during the same year, is said to have produced 
nearly 15 millions; and as that is a tax of 10 per cent. upon the in- 
comes of individuals that exceed 150/., and at a rate from 5 to 10 
per cent. upon incomes between that sum and 50/., it follows, that 
the incomes of the whole individuals of the nation do not much 
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exceed 150 millions; and if our taxes produce 75 millions, each in- 
dividual, supposing they all spent their incomes, must have paid 
nearly one half of his income in taxes. 

The whole, however, do not spend their incomes ; and if we take 
into consideration the sums that may be annually accumulated into 
new capital, we may assume, that out of all the incomes spent in 
the nation, one half goes for taxes. 

It thus appears, that, upon an average, the individuals of Great 
Britain do not pay less than 50 per cent. of their incomes to Go. 
vernment, in the form of taxes; and if this average holds as to all 
classes of society, the truth must be, that the landed proprietor 
pays a much larger proportion. 

The produce of land is the principal revenue of every country, 
and forms the largest proportion of its commodities ; and it is prin- 
cipally by the employment of landed proprietors that many other 
elasses of the community subsist, such as lawyers, physicians, &c. ; 
and as these classes must have a remuneration for their labour, at all 
times nearly equal, the taxes that are levied from them, principally 
fall upon the occupiers of land ; and were we to assume 75 per cent. 
as the amount of taxes paid by the landed proprietor, we consider 
that we would be more correct than by adopting 50 per cent. 

It must be apparent to every one, that the income of the proprie- 
tor, to the extent of his taxes, is of no direct use or benefit to him, 
and that he could subsist equally well were his rental reduced 75 
per cent., and were he to be freed of those taxes, as he does at 
present upon the whole amount. 

That we may apply this reasoning to the produce of land, we 
must divide it into the rent payable to the landlord, the profit of 
the tenant and the wages of his labourers, and the subsistence of the 
cattle necessary to assist in labouring it; and we assume that the 
preduce of land is thus exhausted. 

That we may convert this general reasoning into figures, we shall 
take one acre of land of the best quality, and appropriate its pro- 
duce, generally, to the best of our judgment. 

We assume, that an acre of land, capable, upon an average of 
years, of producing potatoes, wheat, grass and oats, or turnips, 
barley, grass and oats, and also capable, by regular management; of 
producing, within itself, the means of continuing this rotation, must 
be ps productive land as any we have in Scotland. 

We shall suppose the wheat produces ten bolls (something more 
than 40 bushels) per acre, and the barley and oats at the rate of 
eight bolls (48 bushels) per acre; and we shall allow the wheat and 
barley to represent the rent. We shall consider the potatoes and 
turnips equal to a érop of oats; and we shall suppose that the whole 
auantity of oats thus increased may be carried to market, for the 
purpose of paying the farmer, his servants, and the other expenses 
of labour ; and that the grass and fodder are sufficient for the pur: 
poses of reproduetion. 
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We have thus 1} boll of wheat, 1 boll of barley, and 4 bolls of 
bats, as an average produce ; and by assuming 40s. as the price of 
wheat, 30s. as the price of barley, and 25s. as the price of oats, 
we have 4/. as rent, and 5/. for the purpose of subsisting the farm- 
er, his servants, labourers and tradesmen. 

We have previously attempted to show that the landlord, out of 
his rent, is obliged to pay about 75 per cent. of taxes, and that the 
rest of the community pay something less ; but, to avoid the accu- 
sation of overrating our burdens, we shall take the average already 
proved, of 50 per cent., and apply it to landlord, tenant, servant 
and tradesman; and hence it follows, that one half of the whole 
produce of land consists of taxes, because, were it not for these 
taxes, the landlord, and each of the labourers, would be equally 
well satisfied with one half of the sums they at present receive, 

It therefore appears, that before the farmer can carry a boll of 
wheat to the jeune » produced from the best land, he must have 
previously paid out of his pocket 20s. of taxes, and for barley 15s. 
and for oats 12s. 6d. ; or, in other words, 50 per cent. of the price 
of grain consists of taxes. 

If this is true, and it appears to us clear to demonstration, with 
what propriety can any objection be made to the laws prohibiting 
importation of corn, that were lately passed ? 

These laws were not merely a boon which Government granted 
to a respectable body of the community to prevent them suffering a 
severe loss, but they were a right which they were entitled to de- 
mand, to prevent their total ruin, as well as the ruin of the country 
to which they belonged. 

The greater portion of our taxes is drawn from the produce of 
land : End to allow foreigners who not only raise their grain in a 
better climate, but who raise it with the burden of only a small tax; 
to bring their grain into our market, and to sell it without previous- 
ly paying a tax equal to that which our farmer pays, would not on- 
ly be to ruin our agriculturists, but to deprive Government of one 
of its principal sources of revenue; and the attempt would be e- 
gually absurd as that of allowing foreign spirits to be imported duty 
free, and still to hope that our desi distiller would continue to pay 
the duty, and compete with foreigners in the market: 

What the agriculturist requested, was Ao more than what has 
been given to almost every class of our manufacturers, When the 
produce of their labour is affected with.a tax, they have alwa 
the like goods of foreign countries, taxed at a much higher rate & 
fore they are allowed to be consumed in Britain. Not only so, but 
there is hardly an article consumed in Britain, and made by foreign- 
ers, that our merchants have not got burdened with heavy duties, 
that they may have a monopoly in the market; and while this is 
frequently done, for their encouragement merely, how much more 
must the farmer be entitled to such a privilege, which is not only 
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necessary for his existence, but to enable him to pay a tax which 
eould not be levied without him ! 

Tt ill became the. manufacturer to raise such a clamour against 
the agricukturist, while the former had the address to prevent farm 
produce being exported, that he might force the farmer to sell it to 
him without competition, and while he enjoys many similar advan- 
tages ; and it is still more unfit for our ingenious author to give en- 
couragement to such discontent against a just and equitable law. 

When Mr Smith wrote his book, our taxes were moderate, com- 
pared with what they now are; and although he was then of opi- 
nion that all commodities should be allowed to find their level, yet 
he never meant to insinuate, that, upon that level being destroyed 
by one enactment of the legislature, it ought not to be restored by 
another ; and while the agriculturist is subjected to a tax of 50 per 
cent. upon the produce of his land, he only craves that foreigners 
may not be allowed to bring their grain to the same market, before 
paying the like tax. oF 

We concur with Mr Smith, in the benefit that would result from 
doing away all monopolies and restrictions, were it possible ; and wé 
will undertake for the British agriculturist, that if all taxes shall be 
removed, and all restrictions done away, and he is allowed to pur- 
chase the necessaries and conveniencies of life at the cheapest mar- 
ket, he will have no objection to compete with the foreign agricul- 
turist ; and he does not doubt but his industry and ingenuity will 
enable him to sell his grain as cheap as it can be brought from any 
foreign country. ~ F 

We could not well avoid this digression, which the subject natu- 
rally called forth. But it is proper that we should return to our are 

ument. 

We have shown, that about 50 per cent. of che price of grain 
consists of taxes ; and we have next to direct our attention to the 
portion of this price that has arisen since the year 1796. 

‘This might be bést done, by ascertaining precisely the amount of 
our taxes for the years 1796 and 1814; but as we do’ not happen to 
be furnished at present with these accounts, we shall adopt’ the a- 
mount of our national debt, as being much in the same ratio: our 
annual burdens being principally necessary for the purpose of dis- 
charging the interest of that debt. 

‘It appears, from a Table prepared by an ingenious: author, * that 
the national debt, prior to the year 1796, after being converted into 
§ per cents, amounted to 211,548,8442: ; and, at the end of the year 
1811, it had increased to 508,884,281. also 5 per cents, which is 
2,4, t of the original sum. 


* Hamilton’s Inquiry, p. 200. 

- { We have, since writing’ the above, looked’ into Colquhoun oa 
the British Empire, and we find the taxes for 1813, although not 
nearly amounting to:the above sums, afford the same proportion, 
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If we apply the same proportion to the tax upon the prodce of 
land, we shall find that 204 per cent. of it existed prior to the 
year 1796, and that 293 per cent. have increased since that period ; 
making up the former estimate of 50 per cent. 

It thus appears, that about 30 per cent. of the rise in the price of 
grain since the year 1796, has been occasioned by the increase of 
taxes during that period ; and we now proceed to consider the next 
cause assigned for that rise of price. 

We now differ entirely from the doctrines of our ingenious author; 
and, in place of admitting that silver has risen in value, we are go- 
ing to maintain, that it has been of the same value all along since 
the year 1796 ; and that the British pound only has fallen in value. 

This is a subject upon which so much has been already said, that 
we shall decline entering into any minute discussion: But that we 
may know precisely the position we mean to maintain, we shall at- 
tempt to describe it with as much accuracy as may be in our power. 

It is a fact that is universally admitted, that all commodities, from 
the year 1796 to the year 1814, rose in value (as it is generally 
termed) ; or, in other words, that the British pound purchased less 
of any commodity during that period, than it did during any pre- 
ceding period. We mean to call this a depreciation of the British 
pound ; and, by these words, we merely mean to express the simple 
fact, that it really has not been able to purchase the same qu intity 
of commodities that it used to do: but we have not yet assigned any 
cause for this change. Such a change, however, happens in ‘every 
country ; and we have seen, when talking of our exchanges, that, 
in Hamburgh, they provide for and precisely ascertain the deprecia« 
tion of their currency by their peculiar mode of banking. The de- 
preciation there is never denied; and it is sometimes 20, and even 
25 per cent. ; and every one knows the cause of it. 

The cause originates in the current money being wasted or im- 
paired by use, or from not being made of standard silver; or, in 
truth, from not containing in it that quantity of fine silver which its 
nominal value indicates that it should contain. 

Had the currency of this country still continued in specie, and 
had that specie been as much wasted and impaired by use and other- 
wise as the small portion now in circulation really is, it has been’ 
proved by a noble Lord, by actual experiment, that it would have 
been depreciated from 40 to 50 per cent.; and had we adopted the 
same system of banking as on the Continent, the agio of our bank 
would have been as above. But the truth is, there is not as much 
Government specie in circulation at this moment as would supply 
the city of Edinburgh alone with a ‘circulating medium; and there- 
fore, all comparison between our nominal and circulating specie, i¢ 


and of course warrant the conclusion ; and we also find, that by tak# 
ing an average of the taxes before and after 1796, we make the¢ 
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merely imaginary ; and the argument that has been. so often repeat- 
ed, of a pound note still changing for twenty shillings, and is there- 
fore still of the same value, is a mere quibble. 

If by twenty shillings is meant twenty of our current specie, and 
if the pound note was originally intended to represent the pound 
Sterling known at the mint, then the pound note must have depre- 
ciated 40 per cent. 

If, on the other hand, it is meant that a pound note could still 
have purchased a pound Sterling, as known at the mint, or 1718 
grains of pure silver, it is not true; and, at an average of the last 
twenty years, it would only have purchased at the rate of 18,'; 
standard shillings. 

The pound would not only have purchased less silver, but it has 
not been able to purchase the same quantity of gold, or any other 
commodity ; and therefore, in place of saying tbat all articles have 
risen in value, and that the pound has continued of the same value, we 
mean to say, that the pound has depreciated in its value, and that 
other articles, the price of which is not affected by taxes, have ¢on- 
tinued much about the same value. 

Upon applying to the table of our author, we find that, previous 
to the month of July 1796, the average price of gold was 3/. I7s. 10d., 
being only one halfpenny less than the mint price, and marking an 
increase in the value of the pound of +5; parts of I per cent. 

Upon ascertaining the average from that period to the end of the 
year 1814, the price increases to 4/. 6s. 11}d., or T1,4% per cent. 
above the mint price ; making the whole increase of price 11,4955 
per cent. 

We have already mentioned, that we have taken the average of 
the price of silver during the same period, and find it to have en- 
creased 12,43, per cent.; and we consider this to be a coincidence 
that it would be very difficult to account for, upon any other prin- 
ciple, than that the same cause has been operating in both cases to 
produce a similar effect. 

Had we an opportunity of examining into the prices of all other 
commodities that are not affected by taxes, we have no doubt that 
we would find nearly the same result, and we would then consider 
the experiments a sufficient warrant for assuming, that ¢ommodities 
in general have kept the same relative value, and that the pound 
only has depreciated. 

That an extraordinary issue of bank notes, beyond the value of 
the whole bullion in the kingdom, or, in other words, beyond the 
value of that quantity of bullion which this nation is entitled to pos- 
sess from its relative situation with other countries, is likely to pro- 
duce a depreciation of these notes, appears to be as natural an ef- 
fect, as that the quantity of any other article carried to market should 
affect the price of that article. 

The use of these notes is as a mean of exchange ; and, as they 
save only to be exchanged for: property, the quantity of them to be 
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applied to each article, must depend entirely upon the number in 
circulation. 

It has been proved by Mr Smith, and it is even admitted by our 
author, that the increase of the quantity of bullion tends to reduce 
its price; and it is thus that the depreciation of money is accounted 
for prior to the year 1700, when, it is alleged, that the full effect of 
the discovery of the mines in America had taken place, and that the 
quantity produced after that date did not exceed the annual con- 
sumptien. 

Let us suppose, that, in place of issuing bank notes, we had dis- 
covered mines of silver and gold within our own territory, and had 
been enabled to produce these metals at a much cheaper rate than 
they can be procured from any of the foreign mines, it will not be 
denied that bullion would have undergone a new course of deprecia- 
tion, and that the value of commodities would have so far risen: 
But we are told that there is some-quality intrinsic to bankers’ notes, 
that makes it impossible for them to depreciate; and that they may 
be increased to any extent, without producing the evil complained of. 

The peculiar quality that prevents bankers’ notes becoming less 
valuable as they increase in quantity, has not yet been precisely de- 
fined: But our author ‘has stated, as one reason, that they are ex- 
changed for the bills of merchants, and that these bills represent the 
value of real commodities. 

In the first place, we must consider that 'the otes of bankers 
are, in fact, the personal obligations of individuals, and that the bills 
and notes of merchants do not differ from them in any particular, ex- 
cept that of being in general for large sums, while bankers’ notes 
consist of different values, for the convenience of these merchants 
and the public ; and when the-one is exchanged for the other, it is 
anerely an exchange of personal obligation. 

‘That merchants’ bills represent the value of commodities, is alto- 
gether a ‘fiction. Sometimes, indeed, and perhaps in most cases, 
they are exchanged as the price of goods ; but frequently they are 
granted without any value, as the means of enabling obscure indi- 
viduals, whose bills are not so current as those of bankers, to obtain 
an additional credit ; and even when they are granted for value, they 
do nut represent any specific quantity of commodities, because the 
same article may be sold ten times in a day, and ten separate bills 
granted for it, and all these discounted ; and thus ten times.the quan- 
tity of bankers’ notes would be issued that are represented by the 
price of the commodity ;—and this circumstance frequently happens. 

{t sometimes happens that the bills, for which these notes are is- 
‘sued, lose their value, in whole or in part, by the failure of the obli- 
garts; and were the value of notes permanent, merely because they 
are exchanged for gocd bills, they could not maintain that quality 
upon every occasion: And sometimes even the bankers who issue 
» notes become insolvent ; and this is another cause of their depre- 
ciation. 
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These causes, however, have but a trivial effect, and resemble the 
loss of bullion by tear and wear. It might as well be alleged, that 
the loss of bullion at sea was the sole cause of an increase in the price 
of that metal, as that those losses which we have been attempting to 
describe, are the sole cause of the depreciation of bankers’ notes. 

The whole evil is tobe found in the unlimited number that may be 
issued ; because, as personal obligations may be increased indefinite- 
ly, so may bankers’ notes; and, when the obligation to pay them in 
specie is removed, there is no limit whatever to their issue and cir- 
culation. 

Our author, and others who have written upon this subject, gene- 
rally confine their observations to the Bank of England, as if that 
Bank only had the power of issuing notes; but perhaps the prudent 
management of that Bank might have prevented the evil which coun- 
try bankers were sufficient to create. 

That the issuing of notes became a most lucrative concern, ap- 
pears from the rapid increase of Banking Companies, which are said, 
im the course of a few years, to have increased to nearly one thou- 
sand: And were we to assume, that each of these was enabled to keep 
in constant circulation 50,000 pound notes, (and without it they could 
not keep up their establishment, and procure a return equivalent to 
their risk) ; in that case, the whole would keep in constant circula- 
tion about 50 millions of notes; And were we to add to this the issues 
of the Bank of England at 25 millions, we would have a total issue of 
75 millions; which far exceeds that portion of bullion, the circulat- 
ing medium of the world, that pertains to Great Britain. 

The adopting of these notes as a circulating medium, has the ef- 
fect of preventing coin being used for that purpose; and these notes 
become as truly the representative of the value of commodities, as 
coin was formerly ; and the value of commodities must be measured 
by the number in circulation, in the same way that coin formerly 
measured that value. 

During the last twenty years, that circulation has beep so much 
extended beyond the quantity of bullion in the country, that we have 
seen, from the average already adopted, that gold and silver has in- 
creased 12 per cent. in price, in comparing these metals with bankers’ 
notes; or rather that bankers’ notes have fallen so much in value. 

The 12 per cent. arising from the depreciation of the British 
pound, or of bankers’ notes, which are now one and the same thing, 
being added to the 30 per cent. that we have already shown to be 
the increase of that portion of the price of grain which is formed by 
the taxes, make together 42 per cent., and nearly account for the 45 
per cent., or the average rise that we have shown to have taken place 
during these years. 

We do not pretend to say, that the observations of our ingenious 
author are entirely founded upon misapprehension, or that he has 
not been so fortunate as to hit upon one single cause of the increase 
in the price of grain; on the contrary, we allow many of his obser- 
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vations to be shrewedly devised: And, without further inquiry, we’ 
shall allow, that the causes assigned by.him are sufficient to account 
for the 3 per cent. still-deficient in our estimate: And we shall now: 
proceed, after having given some rational account, without travelling 
out of our own country, and puzzling ourselves with foreign ex- 
changes, of the cause of the increase of the price of grain, to point’ 
out the particular circumstances that have tended so rapidly to di- 
minish that price. 

We lament that we are to get so little assistance in this respect 
from the reduction of our taxes, and that we should be obliged to- 
trace the cause to.a great national evil, in place of what would have 
been so great a benefit. 

The first and principal cause of the depression in the -price of 
farm produce, is the withdrawing of those bankers’ notes, that were 
for some years so lavishly issued. 

This is the evil that our author seems all along conscious of, and ale 
ludes to in so many detached paragraphs, but still wishes to slur over, 
and hide from the eye of the public: But we are in search of truth, 
and it-is our duty to expose it in its true colours. 

The effect of the law that enables the Bank of England to issue 
its notes, without being obliged to pay them in specie, extends its 
influence over the whole kingdom, and affects all bankers equally. 
In every district, there are companies, more-or less wealthy; and 
each of them has its share of the circulation: But should one, by 
some accident, suffer a run, it is too good an opportunity for’ a 
neighbour bank not in the like predicament to get a more extends 
ed issue for its notes, not to be:taken advantage of. If the Bank 
that has thus lost confidence, is not insolvent, it will merely throw 
into circulation the notes of another Bank for its own; and thus each 
depends upon the other; and the Bank of England ‘could not have 
any- objection to, - supply the principal country banks, in which it 
had full confidence; .under such circumstances: In this manner thé 
whole country banks have reaped the benefit of the law that was 
made for the Bank of England only; and every banker has-been 
forcing into circulation as many notes as he could exchange for what 
is termed good paper. 

-The time arrived, however, when there was a prospect of their 
being. obliged to rétire these notes in specie; and there was not as 
much specie inthe kingdom as would be sufficient to accomplish this 
object ; and what was in the country sold at a price far beyond the 
value of. the notes in circulation, in consequence of there being more 
of the one than of the other. 

The only alternative was, to call in these notes in as determined 
and expeditious a manner as possible; or, in other words, to re- 
exchange them for the bills of merchants held in deposite ;—and this 
has partly been done. 

Some bankers gave up discounting, as itis termed, or the ex- 
changing of their notes for bills, all at once ; and others, with more. 
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feeling to the community, have gradually restricted their issues, 
By whatever mode it be done, the effect is to deprive the country 
all at once of the only circulating medium that was known at the 
time, and they have not any other to substitute in its place. 

_ The number of bankers’ notes being reduced probably to one 
half, that half must now represent the value of commodities, as the 
whole did formerly ; and thus the value of these commodities should 
be diminished in the same proportion. 

There are only a few commodities, however, that cannot be kept 
from the market, whatever the price may be; and grain is one of 
these. It is not only the most bulky, but the most extensive article 
in the community ; and any variation in our circulating medium will 
be found to affect it in the first instance. 

This not only arises from its being the most extensive article in 
commerce, but from the peculiar situation of those who hold it. To 
take them as a general body, their capital is defective ; and, although 
they were inclined, they have not the means of keeping it up during 
a falling market. 

Many of them depended upon these bankers for part of the capi- 
tal, by which they were cu!tivating, and even improving their farms ; 
and upon that being withdrawn from them, they are left to misery 
and distress, and must run to the market with their grain, whatever 
may be the price, to save themselves from disgrace. 

They are deprived also of the middle-man, or what is termed the 
speculative merchant, who makes his gain in a rising market by pur- 
chasing the grain when the needy farmer is obliged to carry it there, 
and storing it up and bringing it forth at an after period ; by which 
means he tends to make the supply correspond with the demand, 
and becomes useful, both to the farmer and the rest of the commu- 
nity. 

There is no place, however, for such a person during a falling mar- 
ket—because he has no hope of gain; and, although he were rash 
enough to attempt such a risk, he has not the means at present, be- 
cause many of those men were only in possession of a fictitious ca- 
pital procured from bankers, which is now withdrawn from them. 

The fact must be apparent to every one, that, for some years past, 
the trade of this country has been too much interfered with by spe- 
culative men, who had no real capital, but only such as they pro- 
cured upon credit. These speculators frequently tend to raise the 
markets beyond their natural level ; but they are entirely driven out 
of it at present; and by that means the price of farm produce has 
been allowed to fall below that medium where it otherwise would 
have stopped. 

It is different with other commodities, such as the produce of our 
Colonies ; because these are immediately transferred trom the grower 
to wealthy merchants, who generally can afford to store them up till 
the market takes a turn; and therefore the effect of our curtailed 
currency, has not appeared to the full extent by the fall in price of 
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such commodities ; but if it continues to be so restricted, all articles 
of commerce will fall down to the same standard, as they can only 
be measured by that which represents their value. 

In addition to the causes which we have just now assigned for the 
depreciation of farm produce, we must add the increased quantity 
of the article by a succession of medium crops, and some of them 
even luxuriant; and, what has had even more effect, the excellent 
crops that have grown upon the Continent, and the great importation 
that took place with a view to profit, while the Corn Laws were in 
agitation. 

These appear to us the causes of the depreciation of farm pro- 
duce; and we lament that we are not yet so fortunate as to boast 
that our industry and ingenuity have enabled us to take such rapid 
strides as to overreach nature in the increase of our population, and 
to produce more grain than the nation can consume; and we have 
seen, with wonder, the misfortunes which the farmer, and almost e- 
very other class of society at present feel, imputed to this happy 
state—which the ancients used to term the Golden Age. 

This extraordinary change must have taken place from the year 
1812; because our author has produced a table showing the value 
of the grain imported from the year 1792 to 1812, from which it 
appears, that the quantity imported during the latter year does not 
fall under the medium of the whole period, if we put out of the 
calculation the extraordinary year 1801; and we know that there has 
been considerable importation since that time, and particularly dur- 
ing the two last years. But we have already pointed out the cause 
of the present depression of prices ;—and to know the disease, is half 
the cure. ; 

In place of our respectable -Societies meeting and praying Go- 
vernment to allow our distilleries to go on, and to withdraw the 
tax upon hair powder, they would be more likely to obtain their 
object, by respectfully calling the attention of Parliament to the 
cause of the evil, and praying them to adapt some meastre, by 
which a permanent circulating medium, of a fixed and limited ex- 
tent, and not depending for its increase or decrease apon the will of 
any particular class of the community, may be adopted. 

We do not mean to throw any reflection upon bankers, who may 
be considered a most respectable class of society, and who, in ge- 
neral, conduct themselves with great prudence, and with as much 
feeling to the community as their own interest will admit; but we 
deprecate the system of banking that has been introduced into the 
country, or rather the system ot issuing bank notes. 

Neither do we mean to say that paper currency ought to be ex- 
pelled as a system not capable of being employed with safety ; on 
the contrary, we look upon it as a highly improved system of af- 
fording to the country a circulating medium at the cheapest possible 
fate; and it is merely to its unbounded extent that we object. 

We are of opinion, that if the quantity to be issued could be pres 
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cisely fixed,—and if the notes in circulation were all of one kind, so. 
that every man might learn to detect forgeries,—and were the com- 
munity to reap a greater share of the enormous profit that arises from 
the circulation,—the system might be of real use to the nation. 

But, while their circulation is to be extended or withdrawn, ac« 
cording to the will or interest of a few private individuals, who do 
not consider themselves responsible to the community ; and while 
individuals are subject to take payments of 100/., or even 1000/., in 
one hundred, or one thousand different notes, of all which they can- 
not judge either as to their being forgeries, or can even be supposed 
to know that the firms marked upon all of them exist ;—we consider 
the system as harbouring the most permanent evil. 

The profit arising from their circulation is enormous. Suppose 
50 millions only have been in circulation during the last 20 years— 
the interest of that sum, at the rate of 5 per cent., has been con- 
stautly drawn by bankers, and accumulated at compound interest, at 
four terms in the year at least; and probably, at an average, at the 
rate of six terms. But suppose that it had only been accumulated 
ence a year, the property thus drawn into their hands amounts to 
$2,664,885/. ;—and all this sum has been acquired, without giving 
any other value for it than a little perscnal labour. 

We are perfectly certain of two facts. The first is the extensive 
circulation of Bank notes from the year 1796, and this circulation 
being followed, in the course of a few years, by a rise in the price 
of commodities. The second is the withdrawing of these notes 
since the year 1814, and the immediate fall of the price of commo- 
dities ; and besides the arguments of the Bullion Committee, 2 priori, 
we have now the facts of opposite causes producing opposite effects ; 
-——and how can we refrain from imputing the one to the other ? 

During the period of the depreciation of money, Government 
contracted between three and four millions of debt by the receipt of 
these depreciated notes; and the one half of the nation has become 
indebted to the other, by receiving value of the same kind. 

In consequence of withdrawing these notes, not only has the price 
of commodities altered in value, but these personal obligations or 
debts have become valuable in the same ratio, But as a considerable 
portion, both of the national debt, and of the debts of private indi- 
viduals, are due to bankers, they have not only had the benefit.of 
procuring these obligations during the depreciated state of our cur- 
rency, but they have secured to themselves that benefit, by bringing 
back commodities to their original value, or, in other words, by 
making these personal obligations represent a greater quantity of 
commodities. 

The effect of all this is to benefit the creditor at the expense of the 
debtor; and the only person that can look upon these changes with 
indifference, is the landed proprietor who cultivates his own lands, 
and lives within his income. 

« The proprietor who laid out 10,0002. of borrowed money in im- 
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proving his estate, and made it produce 10004. a year, is himself 
reduced to poverty, if the present prices continue: And how much 
more unfortunate is the farmer, who not only took a farm at a mo- 
ney rent, while our currency was most depreciated, but who has 
Jaid out his whole capital in improving it! He does not reap, at 
present, much more than the tax upon grain, and the expense of cul- 
tivation ; and he neither can pay rent, nor does he draw any profit 
to himself. 

Under such circumstances, no deduction of rent can relieve him ; 
and the only remedy is, for the landlord te divide the loss with him 
(provided he deserves such indulgence), till bank notes are again 
issued, and the price of the farm produce brought to the average 
of the last twenty years :—And this must take place, by one means or 
other. 

The interest of our national debt, and the necessary expense of 
the establishment of Government, cannot be maintained without it ; 
and we must either reduce the national debt, and our annual expen- 
diture,—or the price of commodities must be raised, 

We mean to infer, that if the price of commodities are to be re- 
duced one-half, it must necessarily follow, that the incomes of all 
the individuals of the nation must be reduced in the same propor- 
tion ; and as we pay 50 per cent. of taxes upon our original income, it 
would require the whole of this modified income to pay the taxes 
alone. 

The most direct means of removing the evil is, to prolong the Bank 
Restriction Act, and to allow bank notes to be again freely circulated: 
But this is navigating upon a most dangerous ocean, and only delaying 
the ultimate effect of the evil, unless some means are at the same time 
adopted to prevent the evil from increasing, 

A learned Nobleman has proposed a mode of stopping the evil, 
by ascertaining the value of the currency by the relative value of 
coin, and reducing our debts to the value of bullion in place of bank 
notes,—and then introducing a circulating medium of coin. But this 
plan has too much the appearance of insolvency ; and we are more 
inclined to continue a circulating medium of paper, provided the 
quantity to be issued could be restricted in amount, so that there 
might not be any more depreciation.—But it is not our province to 
legislate. 

When we talk of the landlord and tenant dividing the loss that the 
farmer may sustain by the present depreciation of the price of his pro- 
duce, we do not mean to recommend such division without discri- 
mination. 

The tenant who has had the benefit of a 19 years’ lease, taken a- 
bout the year 1796, or immediately thereafter, at a money rent, 
has reaped the whole benefit of the rise in the price of farm produce, 
to the exclusion of his landlord ; and although he may have enter- 
ed upon a new lease, at a rent corresponding with the average of the 
Jast 20 years, he is not entitled to demand any sacrifice on the part 
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of his landlord, till he communicate to him the extraordinary pro- 
fits he gained upon his former lease; that is to say, the additional 
rent to which the depreciation of money gave rise. 

To return again to our author—Before taking leave of him we must 
acknowledge, that many of his observations are shrewdly devised, 
and mark the attention he has given to the subject; but there is a 
want of regularity and method in communicating his ideas, that 
makes it difficult to follow him, and more so to form a comprehen- 
sive view of his whole argument. 

We would advise him, before presenting himself again before the 
public, to remedy this defect ; and to avoid, if possible, such vulgar 
comparisons as the Tub to the Whale, when talking of the inferences 
drawn by a learned and ingenious Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. 

We would also recommend to him, to speak in more respectful 
terms of learned men, who have taken the trouble of communicating 
their ideas to the public ; although, like himself, they may not have 
taken into view every circumstance that may affect the subject upon 
which they have written. 

There cannot be imputed to Sir George Shuckburgh, any other 
motive for writing his book, than such as must have influenced our 
author—that of instructing the public. And although the former gen- 
tleman may have overrated the depreciation of our currency, by not 
taking our taxes and other circumstances into view; yet it is not de- 
nied, even by our author, that there has been a depreciation: And 
the attempt of Sir George to show the extent of it, was not only in- 
nocent, but highly praiseworthy,—and might have entitled him to a 
more elegant compliment than that wherein our author says, that 
* his experiments, in relation to our ae and Measures, will ever 
* impress on his memory a sense of national respect.’ We presume the 
sense is inverted, and was meant to be impressed upon the mind of 

the public. And, so far from joining our author in the hope that his 
theory will be discarded for ever, we presume to hope, that truth, in 
whatever shape it may appear, may never be discarded from the eyes 
ef the British Public. 
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Durtne the last three months, the weather has been generally 
more severe than is usual at that period of the season. The Sheep 
stocks on the high grounds have been fed with Hay for some time, 
which, in several places, is already all comsumed ; and should the 
Spring months be as unfavourable as we often find them in the 
North, there is reason to fear great losses before the hills can yield 
a full bite of Grass. On the lower grounds, Turnips have been 
greatly injured by frost, which has forced into the market both Cat- 
tle and Sheep in greater numbers than the consumption required ; 
and prices have accordingly fallen so much as scarcely to return the 
original cost. Farm work has been much retarded, especially plough- 
ing ; and the principal employment seems to have been thrashing 
and carrying corn to market, in such quantities as completely to ex- 
ceed the demand. 

Until the last two or three weeks, the prices of all sorts of Grain 
continued to fall ; and it is only for Wheat that there has lately been 
some slight advance, and a more ready sale. The average price of 
Wheat in England for the week ending 13th January was 52s. 6d. ; 
and in Scotland, for the four weeks ending 15th January, 41s. 10d. 
per quarter. But if it be true, as there is reason to believe, that the 
quantity in the hands of farmers is much less than they commonly 
hold at this season, the depression must have passed its lowest point, 
and prices may be expected to rise, though but slowly, until they 
are regulated, in some measure, by the appearance of next crop. 
Barley is hardly saleable in Scotland ; and now that the great dis- 
tillers have ceased, or are about to cease, working, owing to the 
unequal pressure of the revenue laws, it is difficult to conceive where 
this grain will find a market at any price. Every kind of farm pro- 
duce, in short, is sold with difficulty at such rates as will leave not 
a shilling for the rent of land of a medium quality, under the best 
totations of tillage husbandry. The minds of the Corn-growers, 
every where throughout Brita, are at this time clouded with the 
most gloomy apprehensions, and the efforts of the most spirited cul- 
tivators are paralyzed with dread approaching to despondency. 

It would be improper, in this place, to speculate on the causes 
and consequences of this afflicting state of things, which is now felt 
though in different degrees, and acknowledged by every class of the 
people. With er to the prospects of the future, the chief re- 
source, such as it is, of farmers in general, must be to lay their lands to 
Grass ; for it seems hardly possible that’any considerable relief can 
be obtained from Parliament, either in the shape of a reduction of 
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taxes, or of a bounty on exportation ; and as to the landed proprie- 
tor, if he were at once to give up two-thirds of his income, he would 
only bring ruin upon himself, without enabling his tenantry to carry 
Wheat to market at the present price in Scotland, of little more than 
40s. per quarter. It is scarcely necessasy to add, that this is no- 
thing like an apology for the oppressive Property and other Taxes on 
farmers, nor for the hardhearted selfishness of some proprietors; 
but we make the observation with a view to those writers who would 
have rents and prices brought back to the rate of 1791, without 
pointing out the means, in that event, of paying the interest of the 
national debt, and the necessary expenses of Government, which have 
been tripled since that period. The truth seems to be, that it is quite 
impossible to go on without the continuance, for some time at least, 
of the present system of an unconvertible paper currency, diminish- 
ing its quantity only in a very gradual manner; and, in fact, what- 
ever disadvantages may attend it, the value of money in this coun- 
try can never be brought up to its value in other countries ; while, 
whether the pound Sterling be worth more or less, about forty mil- 
lions must be levied every year over and above the current expendi- 
ture.—In our First Branch, ‘we have given a copy of the minute of 
the Lords of the Treasury, regarding the assessment on farmers to 
the Property tax for the year ending next Apmil; and trifling as is 
the relief held out by it, not one farmer in a hundred will derive any 
benefit from it at all. The Minister has now avowed his intention of 
continuing it for some years at 5 per cent., a measure which we hope 
will be met with the most determined opposition, both in and out of 
Parliament. 


We are happy to lay before our readers an account of Mr Smith's 
reaping machine, now brought, in the opinion of those who have 
seen it operate, to a completely effective state. It has been at work, 
we understand, for four hours together in one instance ; and in that 
time cut down as many English acres of a strong crop of beans; se- 
veral fields of the different kinds of grain have been also reaped by 
it, on both level and inclined surfaces. Four good hands are said to 
be able to make bands, and lay in the cut corn, as fast as the ma- 
chine works; and probably other four may bind it and set it up in 
stooks. Thus eight hands, of which four may be women, the driv- 
er of the machine, and two horses, cut, bind and set up an English 
acre in anhour. If we allow all the people employed 2s. a day, and 
charge 10s. for the horses, and tear and wear of the machine, we 
shall have ten acres done for Z8s.; or an acre, which now costs from 
10s. to 15s., retped for less than 2s.°10d., not quite a fourth of the 
present expensé:> ‘But the advantages of despatch at this important 
season, and this+with little or no addition to the ordinary labourers 
of a farm, it is quite impossible to estimate in such a climate as ours. 
Should more extensive trials justify the hopes and wishes of those 
who have seen this machine at work, Mr Smith we trust will not fail 
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to reap the just reward of his ingenuity and perseverance, though 
he has had the generosity to bring his invéntion before the public 
without taking the security of a patent. 

A society has been lately established in Shetland, for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and other useful arts, which it is to be hoped 
will materially contribute to remove those obstacles to prosperity, 
which, from Mr Shirreff’s late survey, are now wel] known to exist 
in that remote district. We have been favoured with a copy of its 
Regulations and first Annual Report, and shall be glad to hear of its 
progress from time to time, as well as of the state of agriculture in 
these islands, which our correspondent so obligingly offers to furnish. 
The Introduction to the Regulations will give some idea of what this 
socie oa means to attempt. 

chief objects of this Society are, first, To inquire parti- 
cularly into the present state of Shetland, into the condition of its 
inhabitants, and into the means of its improvement. ‘To this end, 
Members are requested to give in, at the General Meetings, Essays 
or Communications on these points; and such other means will be 
adopted as the Society may think expedient, for procuriag useful in- 
formation, and circulating it in the country. Second, to take such 
measures as may seem most effectual for encouraging and promoting 
husbandry, in all its branches ; for the introduction of useful trades 
and manufactures ; for the extension and improvement of the Fish- 
eries; for facilitating communication through the various districts of 
the country ; and, finally, for epromoting the industry and i ae 
ment of Shetland in every possible way. ’ 


We have much pleasure in announcing the establishment of a 
Market in Edinburgh, for the sale of Wheat in stock; a measure 
which promises to he of considerable importance to the inhabitants 
of the city, as well as to the’farmers in the vicinity. We understand 
that it is to the well written article on that subject in our August 
Number, signed L..(Mr Thomas Lawrie, Stockbridge. near Edin- 
burgh), and to the exertions of the writer, who transuvitted copies 
of it to several of the leadimg characters in the town and county, 
and who warmly recommended this mode of sale to a large cirele of 
his acquaintances, that the public is chiefly indebted for its adoption. 
The Magistrates, much to their’ honour, seem readily to have come 
into the measure; and we cannot but hope that they will afford the 
necessary accommodation to place the market upon a respectable 
footing, such as may enable it to bear a comparison with other well 
regulated markets in different parts of the kingdom. In particular, 
they cannot fail to perceive the propriety of appointing a proper 
person to superintend the market, and to make correct returns of 
the quantities offered for sale, the prices at which the sales are made, 
and the weekly, monthly, and yearly averages. [t is unnecessary to 
mention the advantages which must arise from such returns; but 
they are still more valuable now than formerly, while the bread as- 
size laws are suspended, The grower and consumer, as well as the 
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baker, will thus be able to judge pretty correctly whether the prices 
“ wheat, of flour, and of bread, bear a just proportion to one an- 
other. 





SCOTLAND. 

Quarterly Report for Aberdeenshire. 

Tus crop, as predicted in last Report, has turned out abundant 
in quantity, and excellent in quality,—with the exception of Feed 
Oats, which are only middling ;—and the dread expressed, at the 
same time, of low prices, a a dull demand, has been more than 
realized, the prices having gradually declined ever since. Potatoe 
Oats are now selling at 11s. to 12s. 6d. per boll, and Feed at 10s. 
to 10s. Gd. per boll; equal to 64 Winchester bushels: Bear and 
Barley 12s. to 14s., with very little demand ; and Oatmeal at 10s. 
to 12s. p.140 lib. What little Wheat we have, has been worth 18s, 
to 22s. Linlithgow (and the demand at present is pretty brisk.) No 
depression has as yet taken place in labour, at all equal to grain. 
Ploughmens’ wages fell only about 15s, oe half year at last term; 
nor has any thing the farmer must purchase fallen at all. Under 
these circumstances, the distress may be easily conceived. The ca- 
pital of the farmer is sinking with alarming rapidity ; and, if no bet- 
ter demand for produce appears, the ruin of the agriculture of the 
country must very soon be the consequence. Some measures are 
understood to be in the contemplation of Government; and an ex- 
port bounty on Wheat will probaniy be adopted, which will, no 
doubt, to a certain extent, give reli€t: But it is only Wheat and 
Rye which foreign countries seem to require ; neither of which is 
raised to such extent in this county as to be of any vital consequence 
whether they rise or fall. Indeed, we have no Rye at all. Oats is 
our staple commodity: unless the advance on Wheat was very con- 
siderable, so as to induce a proportion of the inhabitants to live on 
Oatmeal (an event not very likely at present), we shall not be much 
benefited. Were money and confidence restored, however, a much 
greater quantity would be wanted for horses, poultry, &¢. which 
might produce some effect. Let us not, however, despair: For al- 
though, amidst the many political calculations as to the causes of the 
present excessive depression of grain, Peace is rated as the first and 
greatest; and though a writer, whose tract has engaged considerable 
attention, states, that the downfal of Bonaparte, and peace with France; 
have removed all the causes of high prices, and that the extension 
of more correct modes of farming, has rendered the growth of 
Britain equal, of more than equal, to the consumpt of its inhabitants; 
—we must take time to pause before we assent to this, and see whe- 
ther the enormous import of Foreign grain may not well account for 
the present glut. It is well known that the city of London is the lead- 
ing Grain market in the kingdom ; and, from the return of imports 
there, it is ascertained, ‘that about 800,000 quarters of wheat are e- 
qual to its consumpt for one year ; and as London contains one six¢ 
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teenth part of the population of the United Kingdom, and the more 
general use of wheatén bread there may rerider the quantity con um- 
ed nearer a twelfth than a sixteenth, and 4s there was at one timé 
600,000 quartets of Foreign wheat, or nirie months supply to the 
City, exclusive of the large quantities at all the principal ports— 
might not this, joined to the withdrawing of the demand for the fleets 
and atmies, without supposing the country to raise more grain than 
supplies itself, account for all that has happened? If tliis.is the 
case, it is evident that, as soon as we get cleat of Foreign corn, the 
prices will advance to nearly the importing price, and the Corn L aw 
will no longer be a dead letter. The immense losses upon the Fos 
reign grain deprived many of the speculators of the power, and ma- 
ny of the inclination to speculate t—all of which causes united, must 
have been expected to produce a ruinous stagnation. 

Since the middle of November, with little interruption, we have 
had constant frosts, which have retarded ploughing, and will occasion 
a busy spring. It has been an unfavourable winter hitherto for feed. 
ing. Fat Cattle are plentiful, and sell at from 45s. to 55s. p. cwt. if 
fully fed, sink. Grass Parks are expected to fall much in the spring: 
——2d Feb. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tue farmers have now almost wholly lost both heart and hope: 
No market opens for produce, except on terms ruinotisly low; and 
there is no fund to pay rents and charges, far less to improve their 
lands. What is to betome of, this class of men? And when thei? 
eapitals are exhausted, and their skill abstracted from agriculture, 
what is to be the consequence to the country at large? 

One great source of relief would open, if the Legislature would 
immediately abolish the odious and oppressive Property Taz, which 
has done more harm to almost every spirited farmer in the kingdom, 
than any othet measure whatever ; and is always levied with rigour, 
not unfrequently with insult. Landholdets (already heavily presss 
ed), will inevitably sink in the rtiin of their tenants; but the aboli- 
tion of this grievous impost would enable them also to lower the rents; 
and to save as many of the farmers as are not already gone. The 
late order of the Treasury, is a measure of no teal importance} buc 
the law must be repealed immediately; otherwise this most useful 
class of men cannot be savéd from ruin. ‘The silence of the public 
on this point, is more like the silenée of despair, which deprives of 
all counsel antl energy, than the calmness of real wisdom, which 
provides agairist impending dangers of enormous magnitude. Wilk 
Ministers attempt to exact at present the payment of debits which no 
effort at present ¢an dischatge? Let them be funded, and let the 
arts of peace and the conjoined efforts of a great nation be occupied 
in providing for them. Let thé most objettionable tax on fitrin horses : 
also be immediately abolished. ‘ a8 

Never did so numerous and powerful a body of men suffer to such 
#n extent, in so much silence! ‘The farmers cannot pay the trades: 

VOL, XVII. NO. 654 ; 
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men and servants who labour for them: To purchase manures, drain 
their lands, and improve them as usual, is out of the question: The 
banks also withdraw their credits : Landlords are asindulgent as their 
situation enables them ; but this must have limits, and in many cases 
these limits are already past: The taxes are certain and speedy ruin, 
if they are not forthwith repealed. This measure would relieve the 
farmers, in all, to the extent of 20 per cent. on the rent, provided that 
Landholders were to give their property per centage in discounts, 
and that the farmers were themselves relieved. Such a measure, to 
many, will be too late; but te many also it would furnish at once 
relief and. hope. 

Now is the fruit appearing of that: obstinate clamour, and: nimious 
prudence which filled the land with foreign corn when it was not re- 
quired ; and sent out of the kingdom so much more than it has been 
found to be worth! Cannot these gentlemen make some effort to 
repair an error fraught with so much danger? Why permit the 
United States to supply the West Indies with corn, when that of this 
country might be sent to the Colonies at as low a price?) Hf our land 
become desolate and barren, the manufacturers, the cities, the nation 
must sink. 

It is not worth while to quote markets little better than merely no- 
minal, or to dwell on labours paralyzed by general despondency.— 
All active and spirited operations are at astand, or have ceased, and 


vast numbers of the farmers are going, or gone!’ We shall all pay 
for this hereafter ; and years will pass before the loss.of the most va- 
luable and productive skill and capital in the nation can. be supplied. 
—26th January. 


Ayrshire Quarterly. Report. 

In the harvest quarter so much rain fell, that the ground was sel- 
dom dry enough for labour; but the crop was got into the barn- 
yard in tolerable order, a full average crop in quantity; but it does 
not produce so much in the mill as was expected in this county. 
There has not been so much ground fallowed for Wheat by half, as 
for some years past; and not. the half of even that has been sown, 
ewing to the wetness of the season. Seldom has the condition of 
the farmers been so distressing as at this time. Any moderate re- 
duction of rent will not relieve them, so.long as the wages of labour 
are so high, and every article that they have to purchase ; for in 
these there is little or no reduction as yet. ‘Phe latter end of harvest, 
was so wet, that little out-door work was got done; and,. it may be 
said, that we have had almost one continued storm since the middle 
of November. In some places there was a loss of sheep. On the 
2ist January, the frost so much shelled the snow, that the stocks 
were again to be fed by the hand; and now, 2s the Hay and Corn 
sheaves of the storemaster are nearly exhausted, they are carrying 
their flocks to the lower ground for relief,—and it will little avaib 
them. Unless the weather is unusually good, there is reason to feat 
great losses in spring. Scldom has there been so little out-door work 
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done as this year. At our fair, Woollen Cloth fell considerably in 
price; and much was unsold. No sale for Horses, at any price. 
Fat Cattle are greatly fallen to the farmer; and no one asks after 
Store Cattle. ‘The retail prices of victual are, Oatmeal, from 1s. 1d. 
to ls. 2d. per peck, Dutch weight ; Beef from 5d. to 10d. ; Mutton 
5d. to 8d. Full milk Cheese 10d. ; skim milk 6d. Butter from 1s. 
4d. to 1s. 8d. all county weight, of twenty-four ounces to the pound. 
Wheat, from 21s. to 22s. per boll of four Winchesters. The good 
sense of the gentlemen in this county had nearly abolished that fag- 
end of the feudal system, of paying what was called Kain to the 
landlord, of fowls and days’ work ; but a new species of it has been 
lately introduced. One proprietor has lately let a farm at full rent, 
consisting partly of heath pasture, and a good part arable land and, 
meadow, and bound the tenant to pay him yearly thirty-brace of 
muir-fowl, and thirty hares ; though I much doubt if there are thirty 
hares upon the whole estate. Thus the poor tenant, at (to him) the 
most interesting season of the year, must give up the necessary at- 
tention to his farm, and turn sportsman; with all the expense of 
feeding his dog throughout the year, his tax, powder and shot, to- 
gether with his severe bodily toil. But I trust that the example will 
be followed by none.—Feb. 2d. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

From the date of last Report (22d of October), until about the 
end of November, the weather continued uncommonly steady ; of 
course ploughing, and every other work connected with agriculture, 
was in great forwardness at that period. Through the most of De- 
cember, and until the present date, ploughing has been much inter- 
rupted ia most situations; having experienced all the varieties of 
snow, rain, and most intense frosts. During this time, carting out 
dung, and making up composts, have been the principal employ- 
ment; and, for the most part, carting has been carried on with to- 
lerable facility. In the interior of the county, the winter set in se- 
veral weeks earlier ; and the storm has continued with little abate- 
ment in the upper districts of the county. Little work has been 
performed ; and it will be considerably behind, if a change of wea- 
ther does not soon take place. Stall-feeding has been carried on 
rather favourably as yet; although serious apprehensions are enter- 
tained of a severe loss by rotting amongst the Turnips, im conse 
quence of the late intense bare frosts. Cattle are not expected to 
pay well for keeping this winter; the highest price yet offered for 
the very best quality being no more than 8s. per stone Dutch, sink- 
ing offal ; which only leaves a mere trifle to the feeder, supposing 
the Stock to be bought in at reduced prices. Our Grain crops do 
more than realize our expectations as to quantity and quality, con- 
siderably exceeding an average. Best Potato Oats per boll, (about 
6} bushels), yield from 18 to 19- pecks of meal, of 8 lib. Dutch. 
Barley is also of great weight ; in some instances equal to 19 and 20 
stone Dutch per boll, same measure. With regard to Grain mar- 

G2 
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kets, sales may be reported as being very dull, at the following very 
low prices, viz. Oats, 9d. per stone Dutch; Oatmeal 12s. per bolk 
ef 8 stone Dutch weight, (140 lib.) ; Wheat 20s. to 21s. per boll of 
88 Scots pints; and Barley quite unsaleable ; also a considerable 
quantity of the former crop not disposed of. It certainly never 
could have been expected that Grain was te come to so very low an 
ebb ; especially whilst land-rent, Jabour, an immense load of taxa- 
tion, and many other disbursements, continue as if no diminution in 
the value of farm produce had ever taken place. Nothing but the 
immediate interference of the Legislature can save the country from 
impending ruin, by granting such bounties as can admit of grain be- 
ing exported, and relieve us from an unnecessary steck of foreign 
produce. An alteration in the Distillery Laws is also much wanted 
at the present crisis. Why might not small licensed distilleries be 
allowed over the north of Scotland? By not doing so, a very con- 
siderable revenue is lost to Government ; and the illicit trade, which. 
is so universally ¢omplained: of for corrupting the morals of the na- 
tives, and carried on so-long in defiance of the laws, would by this 
means be entirely suppressed, and a steady market for Barley at all 
times would be secured. A meeting was held at Banff on the 13th 
inst. by the noblemen, gentlemen, &c.. &c. of the county, in order to 
petition Parliament for redress in these matters. We sincerely wish 
#t may be followed up by the rest of the counties of Scotland, and 
that it may have the desired effect.—25th Jan. 
Quarterly Report for Berwickshire. 

From the date of last Report, to the middle of November, the 
season was very favourable for the sowing of Wheat, which was 
continued till that time, as well as for every other field operation. 
On the 15th of that month, frost set in with such severity, as to put’ 
a complete stop to vegetation. This was aecompanied with a mo- 
derate fall of snow on the 2I'st and 22d, which lay on the ground 
till the end of the month, when it went gradually off, and afforded 
a sufficient supply of water for mills, which,. till that period, had 
been rather scarce. The winter continued mild, but variable, tilt 
the 15th of December, when he resumed his stern aspect. On the 
9th and 20th, there was a heavy fall of. now, which drifted so as 
to block up our roads, which were not opened before the 28th. 
By the beginning of the present month, the snow had again nearly 
all disappeared, without any heavy fall of rain.. Frost, snow showers, 
and mild fresh days, succeeded till the 16th, when a new storm 
came on, which for several days interrupted travelling, as well as 
field labour. The plough, though the storm is very moderate, is 
still laid by snow, over the greater part of the county ; and it yet 
continues to fall in slight showers. Variable, however, and intense 
for short periods, as the winter has been, there has been little occa- 
sion for supplying the store flocks with hay ; nor do we hear of any 
loss of sheep by the storm, or of mens’ lives. 

Phe winter Wheat, in general; has the most promising appear~ 
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ance. Some of the earliest sown is rather too luxuriant, as, on soft 
iand, it is on that account in greater danger of being thrown out by 
frost in the Spring. The sowing of Spring Wheat, on fields clear- 
ed of Turnips, has already commenced in favourable situations, 
during the intervals of the storm. ‘Turnips, of which the growth 
was rapid till the middle of November, turned out a full average 
crop, but have been rather less in demand than for some years 
past; and many fields are yet in the market. Those that have been 
let, to be eaten on the. ground by sheep, bring from 5/. to 6/. per 
English acre, where the crop is good, and the situation favourable. 
Where they are led off the field for black cattle, and straw af- 
forded along with them, they are let as high as from 7/. to 7/. 
10s. It is allowed that, from one-fourth to one-third of this valua- 
dle root is already rendered useless by the frost, which, together 
with other causes, has hurried too great a proportion of feeding 
stock to the market. By the month of March, if frost and fresh 
alternate, as during the winter months, green food may be very 
scarce. 

The produce of the Dairy, which was not fixed in the end of Oc- 
tober, may now be quoted as follows. —Ewe-milk Cheese, from I 4s. 
to 15s, per stone, Tron weight; Cow do. do., 7s. to 7s. bd.; Butter 
per firkin, 42lib. Tron, from 2/. 6s. to 2/. 16s.; and some of the 
best quality higher ; sold in retail at 1s. 6d. per lib. Fresh Butter 
just now Is. 2d. ‘Wheat, which is found superior in quality to that 
of last year, declined from 38s. to 3@s.; but within these two weeks, 
prices have improved at Berwick market to 36s. for best samples. 
Barley is rather inferior to that of the former crop, and has been 
sold from 18s, to 14s.; and some still lower. Oats, many of which 
give 9 stone of meal per boll, had fallen during the Quarter from 
17s. to 13s., and some samples still lower, bring at present 15s. to 
16s. in Berwick; but those who buy for the Dalkeith market, can- 
not reach this price. Peas and Beans are of the best quality, and 
have rated from 20s. to 16s. per boll of 6 Winchester bushels, or 4 
firlots, which is our measure for all kinds of grain. Qat-meal, per 
load of 16 stones, has declined from 32s. to 24s.; sold in retail over 
the county, during the Quarter, from 2s. 4d. to 1s. 8d. per stone. 
Flour, per sack of 20 stones English, 38s., and looking up. Quar- 
tern Loaf has fallen from 84d. to 8d, within these few days. 

At Dunse Fair, on Friday the 17th of November, which was our 
latest public market, there was a good show of Cattle, and very 
few buyers; a great many left unsold. ‘There were no dealers from 
the South. As aspecimen of the sale, it may be mentioned, that 
one and a half year-olds, from a high-lying farm, brought only 4/. 
per head ; while the same kind of stock; of the same age and con- 
dition, in the same market, two years ago, were sold at 8/. 2s. 
each. Fat was from 8s. to 9s. Gd. per stone Dutch, sinking the of- 
fal; since that time, it has declined to from 7s. to 8s. 6d.; and 
some as low as 6s. 6d. . Fat Mutton, from 9s. to 10s. 6d. per do. ; 
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sold in retail from 5d. to 7d, per lib. Dutch. There is a very con- 
siderable fall on Hides and Tallow. Pork has sold from 3s. 6d. to 
5s. per stone English, for the London market. 

Single men servants have been hired for the current half year at from 
4l. to 6l.; Women ditto, from 40s. to 46s. and some as high as 48s. 
Day-labourers are plentiful, and cannot find constant employment, at 
reduced wages,—as little work is carried on, except what is absolute- 
ly necessary. This class, therefore, find it more difficult to provide 
for their families, than when the markets were higher, and work 
more plentiful. 

Although there is no apprehension of want of fodder, the barn- 
yards are rapidly diminishing in bulk, which necessarily gluts the 
market, and of course reduces the value of the commodity. The 
state of the weather, too, has afforded more time for delivering the 
grain to the purchasers than otherwise could have been well spared. 
Wintering cattle and store flocks are in fair condition ; but there is 
more complaining of loss of Hogs, by what is called the Sickness or 
Grass-ill, and in some places of Scotland the Brazey, than for anum- 
ber of years past. Since the commencement of the frost, there has 
been sufficient opportunity for carting dung ; but as the plough has 
lain, that operation is scarcely in its usual degree of forwardness. 

Owing to the present gloomy aspect of affairs connected with the 
soil, there is by no means the wonted competition for farms, whose 
Jeases are expiring. One farm in this vicinity, which has paid up- 
wards of 420/. per annum during the current tack, was taken a few 
weeks ago, to be entered to at Whitsunday next, for the same sum ; 
but is to have land, of the annual value of 8/. or 10/. added to it, 
without any additional rent. How different this from giving double 
or triple rent, after a lapse of 19 or 21 years! Whatever may be 
in contemplation, we have heard of only one proprietor in the coun- 
ty, who has yet reduced the rent to his tenant, on account of the de- 
preciation of farm produce. Candour obliges us to confess, that in 
Lammermuir, where the three last crops have been perhaps double 
or triple of what they are in indifferent years, and, during that time, 
Stock having sold at good prices, and Wool in particular being high, 
there is in general less need for a reduction of rent. In all cases, 
however, where the farmer’s sole or principal dependence is upon 
Corn, he must find it a losing concern, on land that has been enters 
ed upon within the last 10 or 12 years. Every proprietor, there- 
fore, will find it his interest to support, during the present crisis, as 
far as he may be able, an active and respectable tenantry. If he 
exact with rigour, at the term, the full amount of rent that was pro- 
mised, on data which the present moment sets so completely at de- 
fiance, particularly on leases lately entered upon, where the farmer’s 
whole capital is lodged in the soi] ; a mournful train. of bankruptcies 
must be the inevitable consequence. Several of these, to a very se- 
rious amount, have already taken place in this county; and many 
more are feared, ‘These failures, it is true, were only precipitated 
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by the fall in the prices of produce. They have been principally 
owing to the want of real capital, and the very great restriction in 
the usual accommodation to agriculturists, at the banking-offices. 
We presume not to interfere with ‘the business of the banker; but it 
was hard indeed to be refused the usual credit, when the security 
was unexceptionable. Hy, in the best state of ithe markets, recourse 
was too often had .to this mode of conducting farming operations, 
how were such individuals to go on without such aid, when their 
produce did not bring more than two-thirds, and in some cases not 
above half its ordinary value ?—Jan. 27th. 
Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Our winter weather has hitherto been extremely variable. Frost 
and thaws, and snow and rain, have succeeded each other.in quick 
vicissitude, ‘with several storms of wind, more violent than have 
accurred for many years. Field labour, as may be inferred, is 
im an uncommonly backward state; but this the lengthening days 
will soon retrieve, should a more favourable season ensue. 

he worst effect of the alternate frosts.and thaws, is the pretty ge- 
reral destruction of Common turnip by rot, which, at so-early a time 
of the winter, is a matter of serious loss; and is the more felt here, 
where so small an extent of ruta baga is cultivated. It may be no- 
ticed, that the field Yellow turnips are coming more and more into 
use; they are certainly better suited to the greater part of our soils 
than the Swedish sort, and their period of sowing is also much more 
convenient, 

Corn of all kinds is thrashing out abundantly, and prices have 
gradually declined since last Report, till these few weeks past, when 
they seem to have become stationary. 

Our expectations of a good sale of our wintering cattle in the 
spring, are by no means high; and many people wili not be disap- 
pointed, if they can pocket the money paid for that part of their 
Stock in October or November. Beasts fit for the butcher can scarce- 
ly now be turned into money on any terms, so incredibly has the 
consumption of animal food been curtailed in all the towns and vil- 
lages of the country. 

Pork has-fallen yet more in value than any other article of agri- 
cultural produce, which is grievously felt by the lower class of far- 
mers, who constitute by far the greatest number of their profession 
in this part ofthe-country. The breeding and feeding of Swine has 
been brought to great perfection. As a proof, it may be mentioned, 
that at one of the Lockerby weekly markets, a farmer had for sale 
a brood sow and six of her offspring, which weighed, upon the aver- 
age, upwards of 29 stone of 14 lib. each; the six younger ones were 
not much older than twelve months. Pork, which for four or five 
years back, would, on the average, bring at least 7s. 6d., now only: 
sells for 3s. Gd. per stone. Good Beef is worth from 5s. to 6s. 6d. 
per stone of 16 lib.; Mutton, which is scarcer, from 5d. to 6d. per 
lib. Wheat brings 6s. ; Barley 2s. 6d.; and Potato Oats 2s. 4d. per 
“Winchester bushel. 
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Notwithstanding these comparatively low rates, the distress of the 
labouring part of the community is very considerable, occasioned by 
the complete cessation of all improvements, and outlay of money, 
that can possibly be avoided. Trades people also complain bitterly 
of their failing business; and certainly not without good cause, 

The situation of the agricultural class is now at a crisis; and 
something decisive must certainly take place in a very short time, 
None of our great proprietors of land ~ yet, that we know of, 
done any thing effectual to relieve their distressed tenantry.. They 
will soon discover whether this tardiness to do an act of policy, as 
well as of justice, will prove beneficial to themselves. 

We have heard of one gentleman of a very considerable estate, 
who founds his reasons for declining to abate his rents, on the extra- 
vagancy of the tenants in their domestic and personal expenses, 
"This is the very essence of prejudice or. wilful misunderstanding ; 
for it is notorious, that farmers have no where lived more moderate- 
ly than in this county, and in few districts so much so, ‘The only 
circumstance they have erred in, is having too freely vested profits 
in their lands ; and the respectable gentleman alluded to knows full 


well, that much money can easily be expended in that way.—— 
2d Feb. 


Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 
As to crop 1815, it is now ascertained beyond a doubt, that it 
rather exceeds the produce of crop 1814 and in this county may be 


rated above an average crop, and that considerably, The quality of 
every species of grain is also good; but, notwithstanding this, in no pe- 
riod have the farmers experienced greater distress. The prices, dur- 
ing the last quarter, have not only continued to fall, but the farmer 
cannot procure a market even at these low prices. He must dispose 
of his grain to pay his rent, and to supply his cattle with straw; and 
being obliged to force a sale in markets continually glutted with all 
sorts of rain, he is compelled to sell under the market price, and 
thus every week the prices are lower than the week before, 

What has greatly added to this distress, many large distilleries, 
owing to some defect in the distillery laws, have been compelled to 
give up working ; and all of them have contracted their operations 
so much, that Rarley cannot be sold at any price, 

At the present moment, Wheat is the only grain for which there 
is ahy demand; and the best quality will only bring 24s. to 27s. per 
boll. The best Potato Oats will not bring more than 12s. per boil ; 
and yet these give above 17 pecks Oatmeal. 

We haye had a long continued storm of frost and snow; the cold, 
however, not severe, and the snow a few inches thick only: But this 
has retarded tillage; and if it shall continue much longer, it will re- 
quire great exertion to get the labour executed in time for the seed. 

Cattle have also fallen considerably; and it is apprehended, that 
the rent of grass enclosures, the ensuing season, must fall in a degree 
wnprecedented for many years. 
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The quantity of victual in stackyards is much greater than ever 
remembered at this season; it is therefore highly probable, that no 
considerable rise in the price of grain will be experienced for a con- 
siderable period, as abundance of any article never fails to bring 
down the price. 

It is not, however, low prices that the farmer chiefly complains of, 
but the want of a ready market; and every thing else quite out of 
proportion to the present value of his produce. Rents, taxes, smith 
work, wright work, harness, servants’ wages, remain nearly the same 
as before. The fatal consequences that must ensue are evident; ut- 
ter ruin to the farmer, and to the public, from the decreased produc- 
tion of the soil, the farmer being no longer able to manure and cul. 
tivate in the masterly style to which he had been accustomed,—— 
$d Feb. 

Forfershire Quarterly Report. 

Axsout the middle of November last, a keen frost set in, which has 
generally prevailed ever since, with a few intervals of rain and bois- 
terous wind. We have also had several falls of snow; but none so 
excessive as materially to obstruct communication. Agricultural o- 
perations seem wholly at a stand, there being hardly any carting of 
marl or lime, or of putrescent manures from the towns. Farmers 
will be reduced to the necessity of cropping their lands, until they 
revert to their original sterility, as present prices will not enable 
them to keep up, far less to increase their productiveness, by apply- 
ing their usual quantities of extraneous manures. At last term, the 
wages of farm-servants sustained very little diminution; but many of 
them remained unemployed, because they refused reduced wages. 
Some landiords have reduced their rents; but this will put it out of 
their power to pay such high taxes as formerly ; and those who have 
vested great sums in the improvement of their estates, will not be a- 
ble to meet the demands upon them, It is thought a great part of 
the rents and taxes which have been paid for last crop, have come, 
not out of the produce, but out of the farmer’s capital, which must 
hence suffer a lamentable diminution. At present prices, many 
farms will hardly pay the expense of cultivation, leaving nothing for 
rent and taxes. It seems that several causes have concurred in de- 
pressing the exchangeable value of land produce so far below what 
it costs the farmer to raise it, some of which we beg leave to sug- 
gest. 

1, It appears that the Bank of England, and the. other Banks 
depending on it, have withdrawn great quantities of their paper 
from citculation, which occasions the currency to be nearly three 
times its former value, when compared with the necessaries of life. 
‘This bears very hard upon those whose incomes arise ‘from land, and 
who are now obliged to pay debts in a currency so far enhanced a- 
bove its relative value when the debts were contracted. 

2. A succession of bad seasons, with their consequent high prices, 
excited great exertions, and occasioned great capitals to be vested 
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im the improvement of land, on the part both of landlords and te- 


nants ; so that old land was made to yield double or triple of what’ 


it did before, while extensive tracts of waste land were brought into 
cultivation. The effect of this was, that the last two crops, which 
were very abundant, are supposed to have been sufficient to supply 
the country three years, or more, according to the present rate of 
consuniption. 

3. The great importations which took place during the agitation 
of the Corn Bill, coming in contact with two uncommonly abundant 
crops, certainly did forestall the market for home produce, and ef- 
fected a much greater reduction of their value than would etherwise 
have happened. With deficient crops, these importations would 
have had ne effect; because, in such cases, it is well known that 
Foreign grain is only furnished at the starving prices. 

4. War is always attended with a great waste of provisions ; and 
when our armies were in Spain, they, with their horses, and the fo- 
reign troops in our pay, were chiefly subsisted on the produce of this 
country. Add te these, the immense number of prisoners in our 
various depéts; and it must appear, that our war consumption of 
land produce was much greater than it is now. We have a strong 
army on the Continent, and many of our people have resorted thi- 
ther from various motives, all ef whom consume the produce ef the 
countries where they are situated, and nene ef them consume the 
produce ef this. 

We apprehend these causes have contributed to depress the value 
of land produce, at a time too, when, being more abundant than it 
had been during many former years, it was sufficient to meet even 
an increase of consumption. It is submitted, whether, with a view 
to relieve the farmer, whose operations were calculated on the pro- 
spect of the conswmption continuing as formerly, it might not be 
proper to grant a premium en the exportation ef corn; say of 10s. a 
quarter for Wheat, and for other grain in proportion ? 

The manufactures and commerce of this county are in as lan- 
guishing a state as its agriculture. Greag part of the fabrics of this 
county were consumed by the war; and they now meet rivals in fo- 
reign markets. ‘The people engaged in these pursuits find much 
more difficulty in précurimg provisions than when they were more 
than thrice their pre prices. The home trade is wholly at a 
stand’; yet colonial produce, and every aiticle the farmer has to buy, 
are as high as ever. 

The prices of all articles the farmer has to sell, have been con- 
stantly declining since our last, and they are expected to fall still 
Jower ; while most of those he is obliged to purchase have experi- 
enced no sensible diminution. As far as can be collected, the pre- 
sent prices are as follow. Wheat, per boll, 19s. to 22s.; Barley, 
12s. to 15s.; Potato Oats, 12s. to 13s.; Common do., L1s. to 12s. ; 
Peas and Beans, 12s. to 13s.—Retail-Oatmeal per peck, 9d. to 11d.; 
Barley and Peas do. 7d.—-Potatoes 9d.—Beef, Pork and Mutton, 
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per lib. 4d. to 5d. Veal 5d. to 7d. Butter 1s. 1d.to ls.3d. Eggs 
p-dozen Is. Quartern loaf, 6d. to 7d. 

Butcher meat, and some other articles, though declining, have not 
yet come to quadrate with that of the live animals, which often sell 
for less than what they cost when they were lean. Horses have also 
sunk very much in value ; but markets are falling so rapidly, that it 
is difficult to state their situation. One reason for this is, that the 
dealers who were accustomed to take produce from the farmers? 
bands, are induced to keep aloof, being already glutted with what 
they find unsaleable. Hence farmers, in many cases, are obliged to 
become their own retailers ; by which they counteract each other, 
and prevent their produce from finding that level it would do, if exe 
posed by professional men, in a public market. 23d Jan. 

Letter from Glasgow, 3d February. 

Srxce last Report, the weather, upon the whole, has been very 
unfavourable for the more important operations of husbandry. In- 
tense and long continued frost, heavy falls of snow and rain, have, 
for the last three months, rendered out-door work almost impracti- 
cable. ‘The thrashing out, and bringing Corn to market, has been 
the chief employment of our farmers during the winter. This may 
be assigned as one reason why our markets have been so abundant- 
ly supplied ; and also accounts, in some measure, for the great and 
long continued depression of prices. As low prices are uniformly 
found to increase the consumpt, the evil effects of this depression 
may be felt before next harvest, unless the last crop turn out much 
beyond an average. At all events, unless the prices of grain expe- 
rience a considerable advance, a general bankruptcy among our a- 
griculturists must be the consequence: and this will prove highly 
injurious, if not altogether ruinous, to the manufacturing interests. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the Legislature will interfere ; and 
take such steps as may seem best calculated to ward off the impend- 
ing evil, and to dissipate those gloomy apprehensions to which it na- 
turally gives rise. 

Annexed you have the present prices of all kinds of grain at this 
market. Wheat has advanced 2s. per boll within the last eight 
days; but the price of every other species of grain seems stationary, 
with little prospect of an immediate rise. 

Present State of Glasgow Market. 
Wheat, British, old, 28s. to 31s. 
do. new, 24s. to 2 per 260 lib. avoirdupois. 
Trish, none. 
Oats, a 4 rs ject per boll, Stirlingshire measure. 
Irish, 13s. to 16s. per 264 lib. avoirdupois. 
Barley, Sen oa - per boll, Stirlingshire measure. 


Irish, none. per 320 lib. avoirdupois, 
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Beans, - - 16s. to 18s. 

Peas, - - 15s. to iss per boll, Stirlingshire measure. 
Beans and Peas, - 14s. to 16s. 

Oatmeal, - - 15s.to 17s. per 140 lib. avoirdupois. 

‘ Note-—The Stirlingshire boll of Barley and Oats contains 6}; 
that of Beans and Peas 44 Winchester bushels. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

From the date of the last Report, till about the middie of No- 
vember, the weather was favowrable for agricultural labour; and a 
good «eal of pleughing has, during that space, been performed on 
the principal farms, but on the smaller possessions little was done. 
Extensive dunghills have been formed on various fields, preparatory 
to other operations. From the middle of November, till the present 
“period, the weather has been variable, and in general very severe and 
tempestuous; and, of course, little field labour could be performed. 
‘The early sown Wheat, however, bas a promising appearance. ‘The 
Turnip crop, in general, has turned out pretty fair, but in seme si- 
tuations, the Globe Turnip has failed somewhat by frost. 

The prospects of the farmer were never more gloomy after a plen- 
tiful crop, than at the present period; the prices of every article of 
farm produce have greatly fallen, and still continue to decline — 
Wheat is offered and bought at from 2is. to 24s.—Barley, 22s. to 24s. 
per boll.—Oats, 20s. five firlots——Oatmeal, 18s. to 20s. For Lean 
Cattle there is no demand whatever. Fat Cattle are readily bought 
for the consumption of Inverness ; the prices are, however, consi- 
derably reduced. The present price of Beef in our market, is from 
5d. to 6d. per lib.; Mutton, 44d. to 6d. per lib. Although prices 
are thus reduced, labour does not appear to have fallen in the same 
proportion. Labourers per day have from Is. to Is. 6d. each, ac- 
eording to the werk in which they are employed. Labourers engag- 
ed in public works have a higher allowance, but few are now employ- 
ed in that way. 

We have not heard of any reduction in rents having taken place 
in this quarter, excepting to a trifling extent in the neighbourhood 
of Inverness, on small farms, which paid an extravagant rent of 8/. 
per acre, but their landlerd has agreed to allow a deduction of 20s. 
per acre. The rents, in general, are payable at the term of Mar- 
tinmas, but hitherto very few collections have been made, and in 
most instances rents will be very ill paid. Ail classes feel the gene- 
ral distress, and the only rational measure which we have heard sug- 
gested for the relief of the corn growers in this quarter, is to permit 
the use of small stills, and a free-market to the Highland Distillers. 
‘The business of Distillation, to be conducted consistently with the pre- 
sent system ef Excise laws, requires a capital which very few among 
us can command; and though spirits are made here to as great an 
extent as ever, there are not above 2 or 3 licensed distillers in the 
whole’ county. : 

The native population have only a small relish for Barley Meal ; 
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hence, the whole Barley and Bear produced in the county, must 
either be converted into spirits, or remain unsold. ‘Fhe farmer, 
therefore, is under the necessity of selling his grain fo the smuggler, 
whose precarious trade renders his payment very uncertain; and as 
it is utterly impracticable to render the business of Distillation ge- 
neral, the price of Barley is not likely to improve, unless a favour- 
able change take place in the Excise laws. 

A very considerable part of the land of the county is under store 
farms. The prices of Sheep and Wool, during last season, were 
reckoned high ; and it is expected that Wool will maintain its price, 
and perhaps advance a little. Notwithstanding the occasional seve- 
rity of the winter, the flocks have not suffered; and, upon the whole, 
circumstances concur to render the store-masters the least embarrass- 
ed class among us.~-27¢h Jan, 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Frost and snow have been prevalent during about two thirds of 
the preceding quarter; but, unless on the elevated parts of the 
county, the snow has never lain to any depth; so that farm werk, 
ploughing excepted, kas met with little or no impediment. Some 
high gales of wind from the N. W., in the early part of last month, 
did considerable damage to straw-thatched houses, stack-yards, Se. 
A good deal of ploughing remains for the spring months ; but as the 
seed time is now postponed to rather a later period than formerly, 
all can be got accomplished in good time, unless the season preve 
more than ordinarily severe. 

The stack-yards are yielding remarkably well, in proportion te 
their bulk, and the grain is in generat of good quality, especially 
bear and barley, which may be said to be 6 or 7 per cent. heavies 
than common. It was found that the condition in which a large pro- 
portion of the oats was stacked, would greatly injure both grain and 
straw, but the loss sustained on this account is trifling, in respect of 
what was dreaded; which is entirely owing to their being so complete- 
ly ripened previous to the rains ; a circumstance, too, which renders 
Oatmeal of the best quality. Fodder does not appear, upon the 
whole, to be scarce, although, in some instances, the stack-yards pre- 
sent rather a meagre aspect.- Grain has continued to decline in va 
lue since last Keport, until lately, that there appears to have been 
a little more demand for Wheat. Prices are as low at last as the 
most clamorous seem to wish. They have now seen it in both ex, 
tremes; so they will be at no loss to judge which of them is best cal- 
culated for ther comfort and prosperity. Low as the price of grain 
has been, a great deal has been sold for exportation ; but it was on~ 
ly such as was stacked prior to the autumnal rains that could be 
pushed off at any price. Current prices were, up to the first instant—. 
Wheat, 20s. to Z5s.; Barley, 12s.'to P4s.; Bear, 1}s. to ¥2s.; Pota~ 
to Oats, 12s. to 13s. Gd. ; Common do, 10s. to lls. ; Oatmeal, 12s. 5 
all per Angus boll. Fat Cattle from 6s. 6d. to 7s, 6d: per stone. 
ta Lean Stock nothing doing. Turnips are a good deal hurt iw 
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some instances by the frost; but this is chiefly in situations where 
they arrived early at maturity, or where that tender variety the 
Globe remains unconsumed. Cattle throve well for several weeks 
after housing ; but the continued frost has rendered their food but 
little nourishing for these six weeks past. Sheep have, owing to 
the same cause, repeatedly had but a scanty subsistence. The 
braxy has been rather more destructive to the hogs this year than 
last ; but neither have been so malignant as has sometimes happened. 
Few years elapse without a loss by that distemper, of at least 5 per 
cent., and not unfrequently double, and sometimes nearly treble that 
amount. This fatal malady is generally believed to be oecasioned 
by the heavy hoar frosts that usually fall in the end of autumn. 
Change of pasture, at that period, is the only efficacious remedy 
hitherto adopted for its prevention. At Martinmas last, ploughmen 
and most other hired servants’ wages fell, upon an average, from 
20 to 25 per cent., and a farther reduction is expected at the expi- 
ration of the present engagements. Those who were so fortunate 
as to adopt the old way of bargaining at home, as it is called, had 
their wages little reduced in comparison with their more flighty 
brethren, who make a point of it not to engage till the term mare 
kets, whatever they may be offered, in case they should do it to 
their disadvantage. Tradesmens’ wages have undergone little re- 
duction ; but the price of their labour, like that of all other classes, 
must soon find its proper level. 

It is perhaps worthy of observation, that an invention for hum- 
melling barley, exactly similar to that described by your Ayrshire 
correspondent in the last Number of the Farmer’s Magazine has 
been adopted on some farms in this district for some years past, and 
seems to answer remarkably well. Here, the Hummeller is made of 
cast-iron, about 4 inches broad, with four triangular flutings, jths 
of an inch deep, or thereby, on the under side. I have seen one 
machine that had two of these attached to the cover, generally in 
the process of thrashing Beans or Barley ; but in this case they re- 
quire to be at least 4 aninch farther from the arms of the drum, than 
when the grain is put through the second time, in order not to cut 
the straw too much. The hummellers.on the machine alluded to 
are placed 8 or 9 inches asunder, and about as much from the rollers. 
And it has been observed to dress the grain more regularly when 
the opening between the hummellers and cover is closed.—3d. Feb. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has been more severe during this winter than it has 
been for many years past. High winds, heavy rains, deep snows, 
severe frosts, and great floods, have followed each other in quick. 
succession, during almost the whole winter quarter. Ploughing has 
been much retarded. The Turnips that were not taken up early 
have been injured by the frost, and cannot now be easily gotten off 
the ground: and much land, as well as roads, bridges, &c. have 
been damaged by the floods. The snow lay so deep, and covered 
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the ground so completely, during the two last weeks of December, 
that the moor sheep scarcely tasted a morsel of food for ten or twelve 
days; and if the frost had continued a week longer, a large portion 
of them would have been lost. Many have already died ; and the 
whole are so much enfeebled, that if the weather shall be much 
longer severe, many more will yet perish. 

There are, in all the sheep-walks in the western counties, patches 
of swampy ground, where abundance of sprit, (juncus articulatus) 
and other coarse herbage, grow, that is not eaten by the sheep in 
summer, and is, like other food, covered with snow in winter. If 
that herbage were cut in due season, carefully dried into hay, and 
put up in ricks in the moor, it would secure the sheep from starva- 
tion, during the longest lying snows that usually occur. 

The prices of Grain have fallen considerably during the winter 
quarter ; and those of all sorts of farm produce are still looking 
down. The quartern loaf, which those who misled the lower orders 
about the corn-bill averred would never be sold under eighteen pence, 
if that bill passed into a law, is now sold at from seven pence to 
eight pence. The ignorance and presumption displayed by some great 
men in their opposition to that bill, merely because it had become a 
ministerial measure, and the encouragement they gave to the lower 
orders, to persist in opposition, after the bill had passed, have seldom 
had a parallel in the history of political folly. 

In so far as the low prices of farm produce proceed from the 
abundance of our own crops, they afford, to all, grounds of thankful- 
ness ;—they benefit the consumer, withoat injuring the cecupier of 
land. But, in so far as they proceed from other causes, the case is 
very different. The selling of the stores of Government, and the 
purchase of these being discontinued, proceeded from the happy re- 
turn of peace, and attaches blame to no party. But the great im- 
portation last year, when the two preceding crops had been so abun- 
dant, was highly improper, and fraught with injury to all parties. 

These importations have reduced prices so low, that the cultiva- 
tion of the soil has been in a great measure abandoned. This will 
soon lead to a scarcity of grain of our own growth, and render us 
dependent on foreign states for bread,—on those who, a few years 
ago, thought to starve us into their measures, and drained us of so 
many millions of our specie. The distresses of the farmers begin to 
be felt, not only in their inability to pay rents and taxes, but in their 
employing far fewer labourers, and purchasing fewer goods from 
our manufacturers, mechanics, and shopkeepers, whose best custom- 
ers the farmers were. But these things are not regarded by those 
who court popularity, or oppose the ministry, when they are acting 
right, as well as when they are wrong. 

The Dairy has still paid better than any other branch of husban- 
dry. Butter is sold lower than formerly ; but Cheese has brought 
the farmer this year nearly the same price it gave when grain sold 
at almost four times its present price. Dairy Losbehiiey, which has 
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long been despised by our most dashing farmers, is fast extending 
to all parts of Scotland; and the demand for that species of farm 
produce is also fast increasing. The greatly increased price of dairy. 
produce, beyond that of grain, should help to subdue the prejudices 
that have hitherto prevailed, on the eastern side of Scotland, against 
that important branch of husbandry. The most powerful argu- 
ments, are those that have greatest weight in the pocket.—31st Jan. 

Letter from Langholm, 3d February. 

Durie last quarter, the weather has been subject to much vicis« 
situde. Heavy rains, frost and snow, have alternately prevailed. 
The latter part of November was mostly dry frosty weather. The 
early part of December was rainy, succeeded by heavy falls of snow 
on the 15th and 20th, which continued on the ground till the 29th, 
when a very rapid thaw, accompanied with a high flood, took place, 
which did much damage in many parts of the country. The begin- 
ning of January was mild till about the middle of the month, when 
we had another snow storm from the north-west, which has continued 
until this date; but to-day we have a mild thaw, gently dissolving 
the snow on the hills. The stocks upon the high lying farms have 
suffered pretty severely, from the great extremes into which the wea- 
ther has got at different periods through the winter. 

The state of the markets continues still very unfavourable to the 
agriculturist. Grain, Cattle, both live-stock and dead, together with 
the produce of the Dairy, have suffered a great depreciation in value, 
and are quite inadequate to the high rents and other expenses with 
which the farmer is now burthened ; with almost a total want of 
demand for any article of farm produce which he has to dispose of. 
Few periods have exhibited a more distressing situation than that to 
which the agriculturists of the present day are reduced. It is to be 
hoped that their interests, so deeply interesting to the nation, will 
claim a full share of the attention of Parliament, recently assembled; 
and that something will be done in order to alleviate the distresses 
of that numerous and industrious class of British subjects. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Ir was noticed in last Report, that the weather had been particu- 
larly favourable for getting the Wheat-seed put into the ground ; 
and it may now be observed, that for more than a month after that 
period, little or no interruption was sustained in any operation that 
fell to be execttted in the fields» Accordingly, some embraced the 
opportunity to cart out earth from rich head-lands, or in collecting 
similar materials fot compound middens, while others were busy in 
ploughing up stubble for Turnip or Beans. During that period, the 
young Wheats had every where pushed up a regular and healthy 
braird ; and although they have met with several checks from. hard 
frost since, yet at present they look ‘as well as could be desired. It 
is worthy of remark, that while, in many parts of the country, long 
and heavy rains were doing great injury to the late crops, and re- 
tarding every kind of field labour in this county, many individuals 
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were much inconvenienced, and wére put to great expense for the 
want of water, as it was only in December that many wells began 
to fill, which, in ordinary seasons, ate hardly ever dry even in sum- 
mer. 

’ Cattle for wintering, as well as those for Turnip, were bought in 
at lower prices than for somé years past; Sheep likewise were also 
a little below the prices of last year. But the sales already made of 
both fat Sheep and Cattle, have shown the feeders that the prices 
of Lean Stock have been still far too high ; as, al nost in every case 
where sales have been ttade, the whole ‘urnips consumed in feed- 
ing have gone for nothing. [t is possible that the prices of But- 
cher’s Meat may advance, when the present glut of the market is 
over: If this does take place, those who can carry on their stock, 
may get a profit; but the greater number of Turnip growers must lay 
their account with losing neatly their whole crop. 

The value of labour has fallen considerably during the winter.— 
Ploughmen, to board in the Farmer’s house, were hired, at the term 
of Martinmas last, for tlie current half year, at 4/. and 5/. Sterling ; 
and Labourers’ wages are from 16d. to 20d. per day, with great num- 
bers of stout men going about seeking employment, without being 
able to procure a job of any surt. (Cradesmen, such as siniths, 
wrights, masons, &¢. have also, in many instances, been obliged to 
submit to a reduction of wages of late ; while almost every indivi- 
dual experiences, in one way or other, the present depressed state 
of the Agriculturist. One of the best clay land farms in the county 
is at present in the market, to let upon lease; but, as far as can 
be learned, with hardly one individual looking after it; with a view 
to become tenant. When the same farm was a-letting about 20 years 
ago, farmers from almost every quarter were in anxious pursuit of 
it :—Perhaps a better proof could hardly be adduced of the melan- 
choly change that has lately taken place in the state of those en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

Markets for all kinds of farm produce have been abundantly sup- 
plied, in marty instances overstocked, during the quarter, with pri. 
ces gradually upon the decline, till within the last three weeks, when 
Wheat only began to go off with miore quickness. Potato Oats, 
weizhing 17 stone per boll, for a considerable time past, have not 
brought more than 15s.; inferior qualities, from 9s. to 4s. less per 
bell; Barley, from 14s. to 17s. per boll, arid frequently not saleable 
in quantities at any price; and Peas and Beans, from 10s. to 12s. 
per boll. A month ago, 23s. was the best price that could be obs 
tained for the finest Wheat, when’ sold in quantities to the corns 
merchant, but now 28s. can be obtained ; and, in Haddington Mar- 
ket, last Friday, some parcels were as ttigh as 30s. But many farms 
ers, who perhaps most required an advance of price, will be but lit- 
tle benefited by any rise that may take place, from the greater part 
of their produce being already disposed of. Although much hos 
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been said about the propriety of landlords giving a reduction of 
rent, corresponding to the fall of farm produce, yet little, if any 
thing, has been done in this respect, at least that is generally known 
in this county ; nor does it appear that such will be the case, so long 
as a chance remains of the present rents being obtained ; and cer- 
tainly it would be more agreeable to all parties concerned, and pro- 
bably as advantageous to the country at large, that prices should so 
far advance, as to render any thing of this nature unnecessary.—— 
February 4th. 
Mid- Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue present aspect of rural affairs is gloomy in the extreme ; 
Neither the culture of Fiorin, nor of the Root of Scarcity, nor even 
Clay-burning, excite the least interest with those who are under the 
necessity of taking a price for their produce of every description, by 
which they are losers. The chief object now with Farmers, is how 
to curtail their expenditure, that, as far as possible, they may meet 
their increased demands. 

The winter, upon the whole, has been rather severe, although 
good for eartage; but, alas! where is the incitement to purchase 
manure unless it ean be paid, and afford a prospect of reimburse- 
ment? Of course, where two kilns were formerly kept going, one is 
only now employed ; and the lime-burners, amongst their numerous 
customers, cannot obtain as much money as is necessary to pay their 
workmen. 

The purchase of dung from town is in a similar predicament, and 
no wonder,—when it is recollected, that those farmers who, in former 
years, paid their personal taxes by the sale of 50 bolls of grain, can- 
not now do it unless by the sale of from 80 to 90 bolls, while every 
other payment in money trenches in the same ratio upon their dis- 
posable produce. Nowonder, therefore, that a great deficiency should 
be the ultimate consequence. 

Many projects are afloat for the relief of the country; amongst 
others, it is eaid that the Property-tax is to be reduced from 10 to 
5 per cent. But, however beneficial this may be to. the community, 
it will not place the farmer on that footing to which he is so justly 
entitled; for in most cases he will still have to pay at least 10, if not 
15 per cent. upon his income; and, in. many cases, it wi!l not be a 
tax upon income, but on capital. Where the latter is the case, the 
rent, in prudence and equity, ought to be reduced. 

Bat in all cases, the income of farmers ought to be placed on the 
same footing with that of manufacturers and merchants; and, now that 
Parliament has met, proprietors will do well to bestir themselves in. 
time ; for they may be assured, that, whatever falls upon farmers im- 
properly, will speedily affect themselves. ‘These are not times for" 
trifling ; and legal measures fail in their object; where nothing can- 
be obtained. 

The new Jury Court for Civil Causes commenced its proceedings 
lately ; and the jury fully evinced their capacity to judge both of the 
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fact and the law, as well as any English jury whatever. Ts it pos. 
sible to conceive, that a jury of merchants. farmers, or any other 
class, should not be more competent to judge of the case brought 
under their cognizance, in the way of their professton, than all the le- 
gal learning hid under the Gowns and Wigs of the barristers of the 
kingdom ! 

A Stock Market has been tried for Wheat within these few weeks, 
in.addition to the former establishment for Oats and Pulse, which is 
likely to succeed ; but the situation allotted for the ed ry is too 
confined. On Wednesday, the 31st January, the Grass Market was 
so crowded, from the Bow and Cowgate to the West Port, and the 
carts were stationed so methodically close on both sides of the street, 
that all passage across, during the market, was excluded from one 
side of the street to the other; while, at the same time, all the va- 
cancies were overcrowded with Cattle and Sheep. To obviate such 
a confusion, the Magistrates of Edinburgh have ordered, that the 
Oats and Beans market shall commence at the original hour of 11, 
and the Wheat market at 12, 

It has also been suggested to remove the Grain market to the 
Earthen Mound. But this situation is by much too circumscribed, 
and worse than the present, as the carts would interrupt the passage 
to and from the New and Old Town. 

It has also been proposed to remove the Sheep dughts or folds from 
the Grass Market; but while it is admitted, that this would be an 
improvement, it is suggested to try, whether the stone and lime en- 
closure hitherto appropriated to the exhibition of sheep at market, 
may not be allowed to remain for some time as it is, till it be seen 
whether it may not be a much better situation for the Grain market, 
than the one at present allotted. for that purpose.—Fed. $d. 

West Lothian Quarterly Report 

Tue month of November, and the first half of December proved 
favourable for forwarding farm labour ; but the latter half of that 
month was more severe. A fall of snow, not less than from 14 to 
15 inches in depth, at an average, and considerably blown in many 
places, retarded travelling very generally. Since the 28th pf Des 
cember, we have had open weather, the frosts moderate ; wifids oc- 
casionally pretty high, attended with showers of rain, and some- 
times wet snow blasts. 

The crops, both of white and green food, are turning out, as was 
formerly foreseen, full average ones; but most unfortunately for the 
farmer, the demand for his produce of every kind is so limited, and 
the prices of course so low, and all his charges and expenses of rent, 
cultivation, taxes, &c. &c- still so hic), that unless some relief is af+ 
forded, and that in time, I see nothing short of a general bankruptey 
among farmers that have entered to farms upon new leases within 
these last fifteen yearss As the Cattle Markets are already rapdiy 
on the decline, it will fast increase the evil to an enormous extent. 
We have had no such gloomy aspect for the farming interest these 
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fifty years past. When, at the end of the American war in 1782, 
Agriculture was much depressed, we had very moderate rents, few 
or no taxes on farming, and the price of labour was in proportion : 
But now every anticle wanted for farming purposes is at double 
price; rents tripled, and taxes enormous; and that most unjust of 
all modes of taxation as to farmers, the Property-Tax, taken from 
them according to the rent roll, whether they have a shilling from 
the farm to live upon, which many of them will not have this cur- 
rent year. 

Our Corn Markets are as follows, viz. Wheat, from 21s. to 23s. 
per boll of 4 Winchester bushels, or £6 stone (16 lib. to the stone) ; 
Bear or Barley, of 6 Winchester bushels, from 15s. to 18s. accord- 
ing to weight; Oats, from 10s. to 15s. per boll of 6 Winchester 
bushels; Oatmeal, per peck of 8 lib. Dutch, (of 17} ounces to the 
lib.), 10d. to 11d. Such is nearly the state of our Corn Markets.— 
Peas and Beans sell at 10s. and 11s. per boll of 4 Winchester bushels. 
Hay at 10d. per stone Trone weight, 22 ounces to the lib., 16 lib. to 
the stone. 

Beef and Mutton from 4d. to 6d. per lib. of 17% ounces to the lib. 
Pork scarcely saleable. Good Veal, 7d. to 10d. according to quality. 

Labourers’ wages have been reduced in some instances from 2s. to 
1s. €d. per day; and servants by the year have fallen about two 
pounds Sterling. 

The only Proprietor we have as yet heard of as having reduced 


his rents in this county, full 25 per cent. is, the Earl of Roseberry ; 
and the Marquis of Douglas, instead of taking an average of 5 
years back of the fiars’ prices for his grain rents, takes only the low 
price at which this year’s fiar prices are to be struck. Both these 
Noblemen are doing much to support their tenantry ; and deserve 
well of their country for so timely an interference in favour of agri- 
culture.—Jan. 23. 


Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne preceding Quarter, like the corresponding Quarter of last 
year, affords a striking instance of the variable nature of this north- 
ern climate. The very favourable weather that prevailed during the 
greaterpart of the harvest months, had indeed placed the farmer in 
the most favourable circumstances for the approach of winter, and 
enabled him to look forward with less than ordinary anxiety to the 
casyalties of the season. A short account of the Quarter, however, 
will not be uninteresting either in a meteorological or agricultural 
point of view. 

November commenced with more than the mildness of October, 
and continued very favourable. for all field operations till the 12th, 
when there was a considerable fall of rain. On the night of the 
14th, a sudden change took place in the temperature of the air; 
the thermometer which the day before had stood at 42°, or 10° a- 
bove the freezing point, sinking to 22°. During the remainder of 
the month, frost prevailed ; the thermometer sometimes rising above 
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the freezing point during the day, but always falling below it dur- 
ing the night. Ploughing was of course completely suspended af- 
ter the 14th. 

December set in with the appearance of being more favourable 
for farm work than the preceding month had been; the weather, 
during the first week, being open, with occasional showers. On the 
8th, frost set in moderately, and with all the appearance of conti- 
nuing ; but it began to thaw on the 12th, and continued soft till the 
15th. On that night, the frost again commenced, and continued 
to increase in severity till the evening of the 19th, when the ther- 
mometer stood at 74°, being only half a degree higher than the 
greatest cold of January 1814. During the night, the wind sprung 
up from the east; and, on the morning of the 20th, the thermome- 
ter stood at the freezing point, having risen upwards of 24° in less 
than 12 hours. In two days, the frost was moderate, with showers 

of snow at intervals; but on the evening of the 22d, the thermome- 
ter indicated 9°; and in one situation, when it was exposed to the 
hoar-frost, it was as low as 64°. In the course of the night, as was 
formerly observed with regard to the 19th, the wind got up; and on 
the morning of the 23d, blew a hurricane from the south-west ; the 
thermometer, at the same time, standing at 36°, having risen from 
254° below, to 4° above, the freezing point ; or 294° in all, in the 
course of 12 hours. On the 24th, it again changed to frost, which 
continued very severe till the 28th, when another change took place, 
the month terminating with fine mild weather. The total suspen- 
sion of field work is the least of the evils that the farmer had to 
regret from the state of the weather during the month. The ra- 
pid changes from extreme frost to thaw, must haye been very in- 
jurious to Wheat on wettish soils, particularly as the ground was fre- 
quently clear from snow. The Yellow Turnip and Swedes, it is be- 
lieved, have generally resisted the frost, but the Globe have in ma- 
ny places suffered greatly. 

January commenced with fine open weather, which, however, con- 
tinued too short a time to allow ploughing to be resumed — and the 
month, upon the whole, was still more variable than December had 
been. The cold, indeed, never was so intense during the tormer 
as during the latter, but the changes were more frequént; rain, 
snow, and frost, often succeeding one another in the space of 24 
hours. Towards the end of the month, there was a heavy fall of 
snow in the Highland districts, which, it is to be feared, will prove 
extremely injurious to the sheep farmer. In the lower parts of the 
county, the show was trifling. The following is an abstract of the 
weather for the Quarter— pate 

Number of | Numberof | Quantity of Mean Tempera- 

Fair Days, Rainy Days. Rain. ture, 
November, - - 24 6 1.643 36.333 
December, - 23 8 1.343 31.927 
January, - + 17 14 1.806 $3,762 
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Since last Report, markets of every kind have been uniformly on 
the decline. At times, indeed, it has been found impossible to ef- 
fect sales at any price, partly owing, no doubt, to the difficulty of 
procuring cash ‘for bills, particularly such as are any way connected 
with the Corn trade, many of the latter being now refused, which, 
in more prosperous times, would have been eagerly purchased at a 
premium. ‘The following are the present current prices in the Perth 
market. Wheat, 18s. to 22s.; Barley, 12s. to 14s. 6d.; Potato- 
Oats, 11s. to 13s. ; Common Oats, 10s. to 11s. 6d.; Oatmeal, 11d. 
per peck. 

At the last Cattle market, held in Perth, prices were even much 
lower than had been expected. Lean Stock was particularly dull ; 
and since that period, Cattle in general have been on the decline, 
It is painful to review the past—it is fiightful to contemplate the fu- 
ture.——3d February. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue land having continued in a dry working state up to the middle 
of November, nearly the whole of the Wheat was got sown in good 
order ; but that grain is now cultivated on a very extended scale in 
this part of the country, and, so soon as the weather allows, operations 
will be resumed for the finishing of what formerly remained undone, 
and on the fields that have been cleared of Turnips, as the farmers 
are aware of the importance of not losing a day in getting into the 
ground what isto sow of that grain in the spring, The braird of the 
early sown fields looks as well as can be wished. 

The winter has not been severe in the low districts of this county, 
although ploughing has been retarded by frequent and long con- 
tinued frosts ; at one time, from the 15th of November till the 4th 
of December; and again, from the 16th of December, when a con- 
siderable fall of snow came very seasonably at the commencement of 
the frost, and afforded protection to the Wheat fields and Turnips. 
During this period, we had only one severe day of drift and storm 
{on the 26th of December), and on the 29th a very wet day of sleet 
and rain, which, being followed by an extremely rapid thaw on New- 
Year’s day, caused a considerable flood; but as there are scarcely 
any lands in this county subject-to inundation, no damage of conse- 
quence was sustained thereby, Notwithstanding so much interrup- 
tion, ploughing is not particularly behind, there having been a good 
deal done previous to the frost setting in; and the other business of 
the season, such as thrashing, and middening out dung for the Tur- 
nip fields, is well advanced. We have had another rr of frost 
from the 19th ult., which still continues, 

There has been extremely little demand for Corn during the quar- 
ter; only a few sales have been effected at the following prices— 
Wheat 21s. per Linlithgow boll; Barley 21s. per ditto, with three 
months credit. Oatmeal sells at 20s. per nine Dutch stones, which 
is gne stone heavier than the Mid-Lothian boll ; and which, we ob- 


serve, sells at only from 13s. to 14s. per boll. ‘That article selling 


g0 high in Ross-shire, compared to the prices cf other counties, arises 
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from various causes; viz. the demand is very limited, and the mar- 

ket so easily glutted, as not to hold out encouragement for merchants 

toimport. The quality of what is manufactured in the county is 
very superior to the generality of Oatmeal in Scotland, being not 
only genuine, but grinded and sifted with particular care, which uni- 
formly causes it to sell at several shillings per boll higher than im- 
ported meal. The incomplete state of many of the mills and kilns, 
and the high dues exacted, render mealing a tedious and expensive 
process, which deters many from manufacturing ; and the demand, 
of late years, has been increased by several farmers confining their 
culture almost wholly to Wheat, which obliges them to buy Oatmeal 
for their servants, who would not be well pleased to be paid in the 
meal of other counties. The eating of Turnips on the land by hogs 
{sheep of a year old) from the Highland farms, is on the increase, 

and is assuredly highly advantageous to both the store farmer and 

“ those who have arable farms, as will be particularly obvious to the 

former this season, as the mountains have been almost constantly 

covered with snow the whole winter quarter. From 3000 to 4000 

are this season wintered in this manner. Some of the Turnips are 

bargained for by the acre; but a good many are paid for at the rate 

of threepence per hog per week, which, for ordinary good crops, will 

barely pay 6/. per Scotch acre. ‘The landlords of this county, so far 

as I understand, are disposed to leave their tenants to their fate, as 

there is no word of any abaternent of rent being granted.—1st Fed. 

Quarterly Report for Roxburghshire. 

Tue weather, for the last quarter, has been extremely variable, 
with occasionally severe storms. The frost set in about the middle 
of November, and continued for several days uncommonly intense 
for that early period of the season. It was very soon discovered, 
that the Turnip crop had suffered very serious damage ; but the loss 
at the time was by no means estimated to the extent that has actu- 
ally taken place ; every field is more or less injured ; and, in many 
cases, they are almost totally destroyed. This circumstance is pe- 
culiarly unfortunate in the present reduced value of Fat Stock, as it 
must naturally tend to throw a great additional quantity prema- 
turely into the market. From the early period at which the frost 
commenced, we are afraid that a much smaller proportion of com- 
mon Turnips were stored than usual. Those that availed them- 
selves of this wise precautionary measure, have been most amply 
repaid. . 

The grain crops have proved most abundant, almost in every in- 
stance, and are of the first quality. This abundance, so beneficial 
to the public in general, and so consonant at other times to the feel- 
ings of the farmer, has proved, in the present instance, a most seri- 

Ous inconvenience to him, by completely overwhelming a previously 
glutted market. This was an almost unavoidable consequence of 
the great limitation that has taken place in the issues of bank paper, 
which obliged the farmer to bring his produce to market under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, and in much greater quantity than, 
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the demand could absorb. Such a comhination of adverse events, 
must consequently praduce the most serious distress to the farming 
interest, without the probability of any efficient relief being afford- 
ed them during the existence of their present engagements. But 
there is one species of relief to which they are entitled to look for- 
ward with confidence,—-a more equitable assessment to the Property 
Tax. ‘The assessment for 1816 is to be the same as for the former 
year, and, we believe, without the right of appeal being allowed. 
‘This is a species of injustice hardly to be credited, as it can be prov- 
ed to demonstration, that many farms will not yield half the income 
that they did last yeay. 

Every description of field labour is in the usual state of forward- 
ness. and, if the weather continue fresh, it is probable that a very 
considerable quantity of Spring Wheat will be sown this season. 
That part of the crop has proved remarkably well for these two 
years past; and Wheat bears a decided superiority in the market, 
in point of value, over every other species of grain, 

The general prices of grain, for the last quarter, have been about 
32s. for Wheat; Barley 15s,; and Qats 14s. per boll, of six Win- 
chester bushels. Within the last fortnight, Wheat has experienced 
a small advance in price, without any corresponding amendment in 
the value of Barley or Oats, At Morpeth market, Beef is selling 
from 6s. to 6s: 6d., and Mutton fram 7s. to 8s. per English stone, 
sinking the offal,—— 5th Feh. 

Quarterly Report for Stirlingshire. 

Farming operatipns have neither been extentive nor well executed in 
this county, during the laft quarter. A fucceffion of rain, fnow, froft, 
with very few good plowghing days, has conftituted the weather. The 
rains have heen heavy, the {nqws deep, and the frofts fevere, though not 
of long continuance in the low diftriéts of the county. On the morn- 
ing of Monday the zoth ult., the mercury in the thermometer flood at 
at below the freezing point, on that of Tuefday the goth at 15, and on 
that of Wednefday the 31/t at only 1 below the freezing point, at fun- 
rife each day, Ploughing is rather behind, particularly in the higher 
diftri&s, On the high moorifh theep diltri@s, the fnow has lain deep 
for three weeks paft, and the ftock is fed with hay, The young grow- 
ing Wheats, on fome lands, feem weakened, by the late froft fo rapid- 
ly fucceeding rain and thaw ;. and, fhould another frof of confiderable 
intenfity {ucceed the prefent thaw, there will be a thin and weak plant. 
Prices of wheat are looking up a little here, as in other diftri@s. In 
other grains there is little. motion, . There has been a great Bean mar- 
ket in Falkirk every week fince Martinmas; and, although the price 
has been low, the whole has generally. been difpofed of. There is fill 
a good deal of grain in the ftack-yards, though not vear fo much as in 
1814 and 1815, at the fame feafon. 

In a pamphlet written by a Mr Robert Wilfon, it is faid the prices of 
grain muft revert to the ratea of 1792, 932 94+ Does any other per- 
jon but this gentleman believe that grain can be raifed in 1816 at the 
prices of 1792, 93, 94, while the prefent expenfes of cultivation caus 
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tinue? It is humbly thought this gentleman will find that grain, like 
every other article produced by the labour of man, mutt foon revert to 
the price which that labour cofts to raife or make it. In the mean 
time, the lofs occafioned by the temporary depreffion of prices mutt be 
mutually borne by the farmers and landlords, as well as they can afford to 
bear it. If the taxes impofed fince 1791, affecting the farmer, continue 
to be colleéted, the expenfes of cultivation cannot fall,—becaufe thefe 
very taxes cooftitute the difference between the expenfe of the culture 
of grain at that period, and the expenfe in 1815, the prefent period. 
And, whatever Robert Wilson Esq. may say to the contrary, it is 
humbly apprehended that it is in the ratio of the reduction of these 
taxes alone, that any permanent fall in the price of grain can reason- 
ably be expected to take place. Where is the proof, except in the 
ipse dizit of R. W. Esq., that our own cultivation of grain sup- 
plies the home market? At any rate, this supply of home-grown 
grain never can considerably, if at all, exceed the demand in the 
home market. The supply of Irish grain may, indeed, continue to 
do so, so long as our Legislators are so very partial to the inhabi- 
tants of that country (Ireland), as to admit the free importation of 
grain from thence, though the farmers of it pay a very small pro- 
portion of the taxes with which the farmers of this Island are over- 
whelmed. On what reasonable principles are the inhabitants and 
farmers of the counties of Down and Derry exempted from taxes, 
more than those of Ayr and Angus, if they have the same market 
for their grain, and other land produce? Exclude Irish grain from 
the British market, unless raised under equal taxation—renew the 
Bank of England Restriction Act, and, if consumption of land-pro- 
duce continues, the prices will rise to the rates that land-produce 
can be afforded to be raised at, under the existing expenses of cul- 
tivation. As long as the Bank of ‘England is not assured of the re- 
striction from paying in specie being continued, the Governor and 
Directors must confine their issues to the specie they can command ; 
and as the specie is not understood to have increased since the Re- 
striction Act first passed, these issues of the Bank of England, and 
those of the country banks of course, must be limited accordingly. 
This defect in the circulating medium of the country is, in a great 
measure, sufficient to account for the fall in the price of grain, even 
though the quantity in the country had been under the par of con- 
sumption. For an article that does not exist, cannot be given even 
for a man’s daily bread. The National Debt is quadrupled since 
1791. How much additional circulating medium must the taxes to 
pay the interest of four fifths of one thousand millions Sterling re- 
quire? The absurdity of entering into leases at permanent reduced 
rents, when prices of land-produce must revert to the rates at which 
that produce can be raised, is evident——4th Feb. 

P, S.— The prices of Fat and Lean live Stock have both declined 
since last Report, though not so much as grain has. The White 
furnip has suffered from the effects of frost. 
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Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

The froft fet in here on the 15th November, and continued more or 
lefs fevere through the reft of that month. During the firft half of 
December, there were fome intervals which allowed the ploughs to pro- 
ceed; but about the middle of that month the froft became keen, with 
flight fhowers of fnow; and on the 19th, we had a very heavy fall of 
fnow, without wind, which, in the afternoon, lay from 18 to 20 inches 
deep. On the following day the wind was high, and the {now drifted 
with great violence; which, though fevere for the Sheep in the mean 
time, yet afterwards afforded them confiderable relief, by carrying the 
{now off the fides of the hills moft expofed to the wind. A woman pe. 
rifhed on the night of the roth, very near the fide of the road between 
Weft Linton and Carlops ; and was fo deeply covered with fnow, that her 
body could not be found for two weeks. On the 29th, a rapid thaw, 
with a high wind, fucceeded, which, by the breaking up of the ice and 
thick fnow with which the waters were everywhere covered, did con- 
fiderable damage, by carrying away the wooden bridges, dam-heads, &c.; 
and in feveral places the ice choking up the channels of the burns, and 
more confiderable waters, they left their ufual courfe, and, {weeping 
through the haughs, carried off a good deal of furface from the ploughed 
fields. Luckily a keen froft foon arrefted their progrefs, or the damage 
would have been much greater. Some frefh days in the beginning of 
January carried off a great part of the {now from the low grounds, and 
allowed the ploughs to proceed ; which continued with fhort intervals 
of froft till the isth, when the froft became more keen ; and on the 
17th, (the fame day four-weeks after our fevere eaftern drift), we had 
a tremendous high wind, with {now from the weft, driving the Sheer 
that were expofed to its fury before it ; numbers of which, by taking 
fhelter in the lee fide of braes, were covered over with the fnow, and 
afterwards dug out alive. Some fhepherds, too, were overwhelmed in 
the fnow. ‘T'wo brothers, on the farm of Glenrath, in paffing along the 
foot of a hill on which a large wreath had been accumulated, it gave 
way, and rufhing down with impetuous fury, buried them both toa con- 
fiderable depth. Ove of them, by being thrown in a pofition fo as to 
be able to ufe his hands, fucceeded in getting out after a ftruggle of 
four hours ; but, melancholy to relate, before he could extricate his 
brother, the vital {park was extinguifhed, The fheep have fuffered a 
good deal by the feverity of the winter; but the farmers now find it 
to be their intereft to give them good ftells, and hay in time of need. 
It has been often a laboricus tafk to get Turnips to the feeding Cattle, 
from the depth of {now ; and in moft cafes they will not pay a fhilling for 
either Turnips or trouble. A good deal of Turnips are hurt with the 
froft in I-w fituations, where they were not covered with fnow. Wheat, 
and fown Grafs, have not fuffered much, being generally covered with 
fnow, lefs or more. The ploughing was got pretty forward at the end 
of harveft, but has been very much retarded through the winter; but 
farmers now fhow no great anxiety for ploughing, as a great part of the 
arable land in this county will not pay taxes, the expenfe of labour, &c, 
without taking into the account a fhilling for rent.—5th Fed. 
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Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

Stxce the date of your last Publication, the weather, although a 
little variable, by alternate frosts and thaws, has been rather mild 
and dry ; and I may safely say, that, upon the whole, a season more 
favourable to the various purposes of the husbandman has been rare- 
ly experienced. Early-sown Wheat presents a flourishing appear- 
ance, as also the young Clovers upon dry soils, But although, as 
yet, we have suffered but little either from pinching frosts, or soak- 
ing rains, there is reason to apprehend, that, as the fields have been 
but little coated with snow, some of the late-sown winter crops may 
have suffered a temporary check from the black frosts, but by no 
means in such a degree as to prevent their future progress, if follow. 
ed up by a genial spring. Our crop of Clover-seed has seldom been 
equalled, either in quantity or quality ; but, like all other articles of 
farm produce, is sold at reduced prices, 50s. per cwt. being consi- 
dered a fair rate for best samples. For a considerable time back, a 
great duiness has prevailed in all our Corn-markets, accompanied by 
its usual concomitant, a regular decline in the prices, which, for 
some weeks past, has amounted to a complete stagnation. Toa 
market thus glutted, dire necessity has compelled many farmers to 
hurry forward more than an usual quantity of their grain, for this 
early season of the year. A great proportion of this county being 
occupied as grazing land, much of the tenant’s property consists of 
Stock ; any fluctuation in the value of which becomes an object of 
serious concern to him. It is generally allowed, that, at present, 
the whole live and dead stock of the farmer is not worth two thirds 
of the sum it would have brought two years ago. With the excep- 
tion of Sheep, live stock of every description has fallen in that pro- 
portion ; and Horses of inferior quality have sunk one half. With- 
in the last quarter, Sheep have advanced in price fully 10 per cent., 
chiefly owing to the unexampled high price of wool, and have there- 
fore paid much better than any other kind of stock. Milk-cows, 
which, till lately, supported high prices, are now on the decline. 
Beasts that were well fatted off, have yielded the feeder a pretty fair 
profit, as times go; but such as were hurried from the stall in a half- 
fat state, have proved a losing concern, In consequence of the long. 
continued droughts during the latter part of the season, which burat 
up the latter-maths, the winter foggage has afforded but a scanty 
bite; of course, stock have been thrown upon dry fodder earlier 
than usual, which has already enhanced the value of hay, and, in 
all probability, will make it an article in demand by spring. What 
adds to this calamity, is a partial, if not a general deficiency in 
the turnip crops, occasioned by the ravages of the fly, and the scorch- 
ing heats of summer. I may remark, that the superior method of 
cultivating turnips by dri/, is rather in its infancy here; but hav. 
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ing fallen into the fostering hands of a few spirited and experiment. 
al agriculturists, I by no means despair of secing it soon brought 
to full maturity, as the success attending their practice cannot fail 
to make converts of our modern sceptics. 

Qn a comparative view of the different classes of farmers at the 
present crisis, I see the Dairy-man stand first; for dairy produce 
still maintains a fair value, while the Corn-farmer never came so 
far short of a remunerating price for his grain. However, it must 
he confessed, that one source from which a dairy-farmer derives no 
inconsiderable share of his profits, has yielded but a poor return this 
season—I mean the Piggery; for Hogs of every description have 
sunk fully one third. This downfal in the swiuish multitude has 
been much accelerated by legions of that race having been imported 
from Ireland. 

To expose the embarrassments of the farmer without presenting 
an antidote, would not only be ungracious, but even painful to my- 
self, and highly offensive to humanity: for great are his sufferings, 
and gloomy are his prospects: and to what quarter he can look for 
relief, is more than I can point out. With sanguine hopes have 
many turned their eyes to the first meeting of Parliament, trusting 
that the Legislature wili consider their case, and afford relief. How 
far these hopes will be realized, a short time will determine. I am 
sorry to remark, that it seems to be the determination of many farm- 
ers here, to convert much of their corn land into pasture. Thus 
reducing their establishment, and withdrawing much of their capital 
from the cultivation of the soil, our dependence upon foreign coun- 
tries for corn will be thereby increased, in proportion as our home- 
growth is diminished. But I trust landlords will see their own inter- 
est in checking this growing evil, by a speedy reduction of rent 
commensurate to the necessities of the tenant. Although instances 
of such wisdom and generosity are not so frequent as existing cir- 
cumstances require, yet | am happy to remark, that a few indivi- 
duals, actuated by a principle of justice and humanity, have lately 
made a confiderable redution in their rentals ; and [ hope that many of 
their neighbours, influenced by the fame motives, will foon follow fo 
laudable an example. Every recent tranfaétion in the way of selling or 
letting land, has been entered into upon much lower terms than former. 
ly ; and in every quarter of the country, there are many farms both for 
sale and lease. 

Although this may, with great propriety, be characterized as a rich 
county by Nature, and having many refpectable gentlemen belonging to 
it, yet no fociety for encouraging and promoting improvements in a- 
griculture has been inftituted here. Our wages of labour are reduced 
one fourth; but tradefmens bills are without alteration, The Corn 
markets may be rated as under, Wheat from 44s. to 48s. ; Barley 20s. 
to 22s.; Oats 16s. to 20s.; Beans (new) 208, to 248.3; Old do. 275.; 
Peas 248. to 26s., all per quarter of 8 Winchelter bufhels. Butcher 

farkets run thus—Beef 7d. ; Mutton 73d. ; Pork 74d.; Veal 10d,-- 
Butter, lately 1s, 7d., now 18. 4d., all per lib. of 16 0z.—20th Jan. 
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Letter from the neighbourhood of Lancaster, Feb. 2. 

Tuose who had not finished their Wheat seeding, at the date of 
last report, have scarcely had opportunities of sowing since, from 
the extreme changes in the weather, which has been more severe in 
all its varieties than has been known for many years; heavy floods 
washing down bridges, overflowing the banks of rivers, and carrying 
away cattle, banks, xc. Ihe wind was nearly equally severe, and 
the snow was drifted into the roads so as to make them impassable 
for about two days, till opened by the spade, which is very unusual 
here. Farm operations, of course, have been impeded, but they 
are not of much interest at this season. ‘lhe distress of farmers is 
now like an old song ;—assignments and bankruptcies excite no sur- 

rise. 

It is difficult to form an idea of the quantity of Grain on hand; 
those who have been able, have kept it, but there are a great num- 
ber of an opposite description; and the markets have been fully sup- 
plied since harvest. 

The last crop proves well in general; yet there are complaints in 
some districts. Prices as follow: Wheat, 7s. 6d.; Barley, 3s.; Beans, 
$s. 6d. ; Oats, 2s. 3d. all per Winchester bushel. Oatmeal, 26s. per 
load of 240 lib. 

Lean Cattle have been very low, and bad to sell; Beef is also a 
great drug, 54d. to 6d. per lib. and sink offal. Mutton, 6d. to 7d. 
Veal, 7d. Pork, 4d, 

Superior Horses for carriage or hunting fetch good prices, from 
40 to 80 guineas, but inferior Saddle and Draught Horses, are hard- 
ly saleable at extremely low prices. 

We cannot speak with any decision on the merits of Clay or Marl 
Ashes. The time has only allowed of proof, that it is not so quick in 
operation as good dung. In a few months its character will be bet- 
ter determined ; but we are beginning to fear that it will not quite 
support the one given of it. ‘The difference of quality in clay may 
account for this. 

Labour is a little reduced; and if prices continue low, it will fall 
considerably more, as there will be a surplus of labourers. 

We are looking forward towards a reduction of taxes; and many 
are of opinion that it would encourage trade, and promote the advan- 
tage of the country, if the assessed taxes were entirely removed; and 
what is indispensable for the use of Government, to be raised upon 
property. 

Letter from Liverpool, 1st February. 

We continue to have very bad Corn markets, excepting for the very 
fineft qualities of Wheat, which are in fair demand; and, within the 
lat fortnight, 6d. to gd. higher. This advance is chiefly owing to very 
{mall fupplies of this defcriptiony occafioned by contrary winds and very 
rough weather. Inferior qualities, and other articles, being lefs in de- 
maud, are more plentiful ; and therefore have had little or no improve- 
ment. The demand into the interior being {till lefs than we have been 
accuttomed to fre, it is not improbable, when a change in the wind takes 
place, that we thall have a temporary decline on even the fineft qualities 
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of Wheats, fhould the arrival be heavy; but, at the fame time, we do 
certainly think prices muft improve as the feafon advances. 

The old Wheats exported to Lifbon are now felling in that market 
for lefs money than they were purchafed for here ; and thofe qualities 
might now be had fully ts. our buthel lower. Our opinion was, when 
we laft addrefled you, that the export trade was likely to prove a very 
bad one ; we now regret it fhould have turned out fo very correct, —as one 
of the greateft exporting houfes has failed, and taken in the trade here 
for upwards of 10,000). ; and, in addition to this evil, one of our bank- 
ing houfes has ftopt payment for a very large amount. Opinions, as you 
may well {uppofe, are various, whether it will ultimately make good its 
payments: But, be this as it may, the confequent inconvenience to many, 
and we fear the ruin of fome, neceffarily conneéted with fuch an unfor. 
tunate circumftance, mult be feverely felt by the fufferers themfelves di. 
re&tly, and in an indirect manner by the whole town and neighbour. 
hood. So much money being locked up, and unfortunately, when the 
general trade of the town is fo very bad, mutt create a great want of 
confidence, and have a tendency to leffen the value of every article. 

We have nothing farther to add on the fubje& of Fiax and Hemp; 
but with very much fome of your more able correfpondents would throw 
fome light on this important fubjeé&t. We are perfuaded much might 
be faid and done. Why are the different Agricultural Societies fo filent 
in fuch diitrefiog times? We conceive they might be much more ufe- 
fully employed than they feem to be, in a great variety of ways which 
might be pointed out. For inflance, could not many of the members, 
who are fo very ref{pe€table, become arbitrators in the many trifling dif. 
putes which arife among farmers and others, in their refpedtive neigh. 
bourhoods, and endeavour to put down that fpirit of litigation whieh 
feems fo very prevalent in Scotland, and thereby prevent fo much money 
being {quandered away among lawyers, which might be more ufefully 
employed for other purpofes ? 


ImporTations of Gratin into the Port or Liverpoot, from the 17th 
of October 1815, until the 24th of January 1816 inclusive. 


| j | | 
| | | ! | jowr. | £3 | 
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Total, - {52,670 |10,877 |98,598 |5,467,5,860. 357.126 16,881, 879 | 9,849, 5,197 
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Current Prices of last Tuesday's Market. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. Malt, per 56 quarts. 
Eng. 8s. Od. - 8s. 3d. Fine, &s. 6d. - 8s.9d. | Eng. 8s. 6d. - 8s, 9d. Fine, 9s. - 9s, 64 
Ditto, - - Very fine, - 9s. Od. 
Scotch, 7s, 0d. - 7s. 3d. Fine, 7s. 6d. - 7s. 9d. __ Flour, per 240 lib. 
Ditto, - Very fine, - 8s. Od. | English, fine, 38s. - 40s. Superfine, 44s. 
Irish, 6s. 9d. - 7s. Od. Fine, 7s. 3d. - 7s. 6d. se Qd, 32s. - 34s. 
Ditto, - - Very fine, - 7s. 9d. | Irish, fine, 34s, - 36s. - 38s. 
Beans, per quarter. Pa 2d, 50s. - Svs, 
English, 30s. - 32s. Fine, 36s. 
Irish,&ec. 268. - 28. - 32s, Oatmeal, per 240 fib. 
Barley, per 60 lib. English, 24s. - 26s, 
English, 3s. 9d. - 4s. Od. Fine, 4s. 3d. | Irish, 20s. - 22s, 
Irish, 2s. 9d. - 3s. Od. - 5s. 6d. } 
Scotch, 3s. 2d. - 3s. 6d. - 3s. 9d. Peas, per quarter. 
Oats, per 45 lib. English, white boilers, 44s. - 49s 
Eng. potato, 2s. 4d. - 2s. 6d. Fine, 2s, 9d. grey hogs, 26s. - 28s, 
. common, 2s.0d - 232d. + 24d. 
Irish, potato, 2s. 2d. - 2s. 4d. 2s. 7d. | 
| 


- Rye, per 60 lib. 45.0d - 45. 3@ 
common, 2s.0d,.-2s.2d. - 2s. 3d. 


Scotch,potato, 2s. 4d, - 2s. 6d. 2s. 7d. 
» common, 2s. Od. - 2s. 5d. 2s. 4d. 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

From the Ist of November to the 15th, the weather was fresh, and 
mostly fair and fine. A hard frost set in on the 15th, and continued 
till the 29th ; a small quantity of snow fell on the 20th and 2st; a 
thaw commenced on the 30th, and it continued fresh tilt the 7th De- 
cember. From thence to the 29th was mostly severe frost, with much 
snow on the 15th, 19th and 20th, which was rapidly taken away on 
the 29th by a sudden thaw, with an uncommonly high wind from 
the south-west, which occasioned great floods ; and considerable da- 
mages were done by many rivers, particularly the Tyne and the Der- 
went. From this time to the 14th January, the weather was mostly 
fresh, when a hard frost began again, with some snow, which conti- 
nued to the end of the month. 

The Turnip crop has been very much injured by the frosts; in mae 
ny places whole fields being entirely rotten, particularly those that 
were early sown. ‘Those that were sown towards theend of the sea 
son have suffered little, as has also the Ruta Baga. 

The autumn-sown Wheats have, in general, a promising appears 
ance; but they have many perils yet to encounter, by hard frosts 
and sunny days, such as we have at present. 

The markets, through the last quarter, have been exceedingly dull 
for every species of farm produce; Fat Cattle being from 5s. to 6s. 
per stone of 14 lib., sinking offal ; Sheep from 6s. to 8s.; and Pork 
from 4s. to 4s.6d. ‘The prices for Cornhave been continually lowering. 
At one time the best prices were, for Wheat, from 4s. 8d. to 5s. per 
Winchester bushel ; Barley 2s. 6d.; Oats from 2s. to 2s. 4d. At 
present they are something better, Wheat being from 5s. to 5s. 10d. 5 
Barley 2s. 6d. ; Oats 2s. $d. to 2s. 6d. ; but, even at these low prices, 
there is so little demand, that small quantities only can be sold, and 


ef course the grower can raise little more money than will pay wages 
and taxes.——1st. Fed. 
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Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report: 

AttnoucH the weather has lately been changeable, yet it is ra. 
ther a mild winter here, and still more so in the South; which is very 
different from what has been experienced in the North. The wind 
was at several times uncommonly boisterous, which has done some 
damage. The springs were unusually low for a long time after har- 
vest; there has lately been plenty of rain to supply them, without 
causing floods. A sharp frost has recently set in, which appears 
likely to continue some time. 

There never was a finer season for sowing Wheat; and it in gene. 
ral looks well, particularly the early sown, which has had the advan. 
tage of being seasonably checked by frosts. Ruta Baga and Turnips 
are plentiful, none having yet been injured by the weather ; and the 
prices have lowered to 3/.. 10s. per acre for good crops of Turnip. 
Clovers, and other cultivated grasses, were much injured by the 
drought in summer and autumn. Good Hay is sold at from 31. to 
4/. per ton. Straw is plentiful, and of good quality. Potatoes are 
about 2s. 6d. per cwt. Ploughing, and other farming operations, 
may be called in rather a forward state; but extraordinary works 
have, in numerous instances, been entirely dispensed with, the re- 
ceipts of many being insufficient to pay rents, taxes, and those ex. 
penses which are unavoidable. 

Grain of all kinds has been of very dull sale since harvest. Wheat 
has continued at the last quoted prices, viz from 48s. to 56s.; Rye 
about 32s.; Barley 24s. to 27s.; Beans 26s. to 80s.; and Oats 15s, 
to 20s. per quarter; Mait 9s. per bushel. There is just now rather 
more life in the Corn trade, and prices are advanced something a- 
bove the preceding account, which is an average one for the quarter. 

The only descriptions of horses now saleable, are superior saddle 
and coach-horses. All agricultural ones are extremely low ; and 
many are sent to the kennel,—such as, three years ago, would have 
readily sold for 8/. and 10/. each. 

Fat beasts have been seiling at 7s. and 7s.6d. per stone ; Sheep at 
7d. to 8d. per lib.; and Pigs from 5s. to 6s. per stone, sink offal. 
There is a good supply of Fat S:ock of every description. Lean 
Stock is but little inquired for. The prices for short wool are steady. 
Long fleeces are not so well sold as in summer. 

Many manufacturers, and others in trade, who were very strenuous 
in opposing the Corn Bill, have at last found, that Corn may be too 
low; and are now almost equally desirous with the growers, that the 
latter may be fairly remunerated. It was not considered who were 
their best customers; but, since the farmer cannot afford to buy 
those things which are even necessary for him, the tradesman’s pro- 
fits are greatly lessened ; and a general complaint exists of the scar- 
city of money, and of slowness in settling accounts. 

Amongst various ways mentioned for alleviating the distress of 
agriculturists, the following are deserving of notice: —A Bounty om 
the Exportation of Grain; a considerable reduction in the Pre 
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y Tax, which, as far as regards the occupier, is certainly calcu. 
ted upon wrong principles ; and an abatement in the duty on agri- 
cultural horses. A reduction in the malt duty is talked of, which 
would be very well, as it certainly has effect upon the price of Bar- 
ley ; and others think there ought to be a higher duty upon Clover 
seeds imported ; but the pgopriety of this appears very questionable. 
Some, without doubt, would be benefited by the measure, but per 
haps at the cost of a very great majority of the agricultural com- 
munity.—2d Feb. 
Quarterly Report for the West Riding of Yorkshire. - 

Ir is now an extremely unpleasant task to report on the subject of 
Agricultute, in almost every district of this county, in its present 
depressed state,—a state bordering on: utter wreck and ruin. The 
number of farmers on the bankrupt list, and under assignment or 
otherwise, is beyond all former precedent ; and if the present state 
of things continue long, one scarcely dares to contemplate the con- 
sequence. At any rate, the quantity of land now under the plough 
must be materially diminished ; as even the scanty herbage of the 
barren waste will pay the owner better than the produce by the 
plough ; attended, as that unfortunate instrument is, by its heavy 
train of ruinous expenses, in men, horses, taxation, &c. &c. &c. in 
this devoted country- 

Notwithstanding an unfavourable and fickle state of the weather 
during the present.winter, much has been done towards preparations 
for spring, by ploughing strong lands, &c. as well as for Turnip 
fallow, the gloomy prospects of the farmer considered. Turnips 
appear to stand the weather well, and yield much more food than 
was expected, indeed more than there is stock for; of course the 

rice of them is lowered. In some districts, good Turnips may be 

ad for 3/. or 4/, per acre, to-be eaten on the land with Sheep ; and 
itis understood, that, in the Midland and Southern counties, much 
land under this root and other produce, is without a market for want 
of stock :—such is the poverty of farmers there. 

There is a considerable breadth of growing Wheats in this part of 
the country, which are generally looking well. Seeds, on most lands, 
promise a good crop. Hay and Straw are plentiful; the former a- 
bout 5/. per ton. The markets for Grain have been steadily declin- 
ing every week since harvest, until the buyers seemed ashamed of 
themselves, and made a little start last week; but all is flat and 
down again. Best Wheat is about 7s.; Rye 4s.; Barley 3s. 9d. ; 
Oats 3s.; and Beans 4s. 6d. per bushel of Winchester. Potatoes 
are very plentiful, and about 2s. per bushel upheaped. 

The markets for Fat Cattle and Sheep have been flat through the 
winter. Lean Cattle and Sheep are flatter still, notwithstanding the 
great plenty of winter keep. Horses are low, both for draft and the 
saddle, particularly Draft Horses, which are nearly unsaleable. Beef 
and Mutton are about 7d. ; Pork do. ; and Veal 8d. per lib. avoir- 
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dupois, retail. Flax and Wool are declining in price; and all re- 
ports agree in the great depression in the home demand for our ma- 
nufactures, merely caused by the poverty and distress of the farmers. 
Hf the ministry of the Prince Regent suspect gross exaggeration on 
this head, let them consult the Manufacturers, not the Farmers. 
Under all circumstances, it may be presumed that lands are much 
reduced in value for selling as well as letting. Many good farms are 
withont tenants ; and good land has been sold under what was the 
price 50 years since, when the national debt was not one-fifth of the 
present amount. ‘The Property-tax has been collected here, though, 
m many instances, it is little less than a species of spoliation.—Jax. 29. 





WALES. 
Letter from Cardiganshire, 29th January. 

I nave been hitherto prevented, by serious indisposition, from 
making a Report of the present state of agriculture in this secluded 
district ; in which a considerable increase of surface has recently 
been brought into cultivation, although on the same unimproved 
system employed, upon the old enclosures, of successive corn crops, 
commonly without the intervention of green crops. ltye-grass and 
Clover-seeds, as also Peas, have begun to be introduced, but with 
little succéss, from the exhausted state of the and at the time they 
are usually sown. The Turnip cultivation, which is principally con- 
fined to the large landed proprietors, and a few intelligent Scotch 
settlers, has proved wonderfully productive this season, which is some 
contradiction to ‘ A Letter from Wales, October 24th;” inserted in 
your last, which, however, may be accounted for from the local si- 
tuation of Cardiganshire; itself a hilly district, and immediately 
bounded by the North-Wales mountains on one side, and by the 
Western Ocean on another; consequently, very attractive of showers. 
As one instanee, among others, your countryman, Mr Adam Mur- 
ray’s crop, of about 50 acres, upon a farm on the sea-coast, called 
Morfa-mawr, including Ruta Baga and White Norfolks, have, for the 
greater part, been seldom exceeded, contrary to his own expecta- 
tion ; since, it being his first year, he had not the means of apply- 
ing a sufficient quantity of manure. 

This county, I am sorry to say, partakes of the general depres- 
sion in prices,—to the alarming decrease, since the capture of Pa- 
ris, of two-thirds of most raw articles of produce. Sheep, owing 
to the high price of wool, may be considered an exception; and 
Butter, till withm this month, kept up at 10d. or 11d. per lib. a- 
voirdupois ; but has since fallen to 6d. The present price of Wheat 
is from 6s. to 7s. per Winchester; differing much in quality, ac-. 
cording to its growth, on the interior high lands, or on lands situate 
upon the sea-coast. Barley, under similar circumstances, is from 
2s. 6d. to 3s.; Oats, 1s. to 1s. 6d. Potatoes under Js.; which last, 
being generally a preparation for Wheat, are cultivated to greater 
perfection than any other crop, as well as to a considerable extent 5 
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consequently Pigs, as in Ireland, are reduced to a very low price, 
Pork being at 2d. or 2}d. per lib, Wheat, you will observe, bears 
a higher price in proportion than other cern, owing to the increased 
consumption, not only by an increased number of the middle class, 
who use wheaten-bread, but also by the farmers and peasantry, who 
have begun to mix wheat flour m their barley bread. Till within 
these few years, little or no Wheat was consumed or grown, but b 
afew resident gentry ; whereas now, here are few farms, upon which 
are not annually sown several acres of Wheat, although the growthdoes 
not equal the consumption. I am obliged, however, to qualify the 
above report of prices, by stating that they are more nominal than 
real ; as, in truth, every sort of agricultural produce is at this mo- 
ment almost unsaleable; whence arises a general defalcation in the 
payment of rents, and a consequent stagnation of every branch of 
trade, in a district, where are no manufactures, and which wholly 
depends for its wealth and subsistence upon the existing state of its 
agricultural prosperity. ‘Uhis country, replete with capabilities, was, 
previous to the peace, making a rapid advancement in improvenent, 
particularly by enclosure of waste lands; to effect which, several acts 
of Parliament have lately been obtained. Butidif things remain in 
the present state, great fears are entertained, that not only these, 
but lands enclosed, and brought into cultivation, at a prior period, 
so as to enable Cardiganshire, upon the whole, to become a con- 
siderable exporting county, will soon fail back into the original state 
of nature. The common farmer of this district, in his habits of 
life, and enjoyment of luxuries, is scarcely a remove above the pea- 
sant; and by his want of skill and capital, afforded little prospect 
of improvement, till the establishment of an Agricultural Society a- 
bout 20 years ago, which, however defective in its general plan, has 
proved a source of great benefit ; and, in conjunction with the indi- 
vidual efforts and example of the resident gentry, and recent settlers 
from more enlightened districts of England and Scotland, has ad- 
vanced the country half a century beyond what it was previous to its 
institution. 
Letier from Glamorganshire, 29th January. 

I aM at a loss how to begin; and it grieves me to think, that I 
have nothing to report, that can in any way give the least comfort 
or ease of mind toa Farmer. Every thing seems at a stand—im- 
provements are out of the question; for, according to the present 
price of every article a farm produces, whoever will go on with his 
work in a regular way (that is) to purchase manure, raise ditches, 
lay hedges, &c. &c. wiil find the whole produce of the farm barely 
sufficient to keep house, pay servants and labourers’ wages, and 
taxes, without allowing any thing for ren:. Qur poor and county 
tates are amazingly high, and increasing every year. ‘Tithes have 
been advanced every where, and the Clergy, like all, or most men 
of landed property, are unwilling to reduce their incomes. 
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Although our crops of Corn were good, I hardly remember feeing 
fo little in the rick-yards at this season ; and Cattle are, if any thing, 
worfe than the Corn ; and it will be a hard matter to make up the next 
half-year’s payment. Wheat, on Saturday, at Cardiff, was from 16s. 
to 18s. for 168 pounds, or 21 gallons; Barley, from 7s, to 8s. for our 
bufhel of 21 gallons ; Oats, from 12s. to 14s. the quarter Winchefter ; 
Peas and Beans, from 18. to 1s. 6d. more than Barley; and then you 
fhall have no money, perhaps a draught at two months ; and when that 
becomes due, have it renewed again: It is very different when prices are 
fair. Butcher’s meat is much reduced ; and Bacon Pigs, as fine as I 
ever faw, were fold laft Saturday at 33d. and 4d. per pound, after 
taking off the head. Butter and Cheese kept their price longer than 
any thing elfe; but they have at laft given way. Good Salt Butter 
may now be bought by the cafk, for 84d. and od. per pound. 

We have hitherto had a mild, but a very wet winter; and our 
Wheats in the ground have a very good appearance. The rains have 
been bad for the Turnips, Many are beginning to rot ; and the Sheep 
on them look very dirty; of courfe cannot thrive. The four laft days 
have been dry and mild ; the Ewes now begin to drop their Lambs ; 
and I hear no complaint of many loffes. Hay, like every other article 
of farm produce, is good and plentiful, at a very reduced price. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Mr Sticn’s Drawing and Defcription of the Thrafhing-Mill men- 
tioned in laft Number ; Mr Arron’s two communications on the La- 
narkfhire Horfe, and on Mildew ; and M. R.’s able Essay on the Cauies 
of the late High Prices, and of the prefent Low Prices of Corn, are 
received,—the latter too late for this Number. 


Mr G.’s Account of the Dublin Society hall appear in our next, 


; No, LXVI. will be published on Monday the 6th day of May, 


dD. Willison, printer, Edinburgh 





PREMIUMS 


TO BE GIVEN BY 


THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND 
Jor 1816. 


HIGHLAND SOCIETY CHAMBERS} 
Epinsurcu, 26th January 1816. 


The HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND does here: 
by advertise, that the undermentioned PREMIUMS are 
to be given by the Society, in the year 1816.- 


ESSAYS OR COMMUNICATIONS. 

I.—A Piece of Plate, of Fifty Guineas value, will be award- 
ed for the best and approved Experimental Essay upon the con« 
struction and management of. a Kiln or Set of Kilns, which 
shall have been found to be effectual in burning sea ware, both 
fresh and dried, into kelp, of good quality; having in view e- 
conomy in the construction, dnd economy of fuel; with a com- 
parative view of the quantity arid quality of the kelp, when pro- 
duced in the kilns, and when obtdined in the conimon mode. 
The Essays to be accompanied with correct models or drawings 
of the kilns recommended, and with specimens of the kelp pro- 


duced. 


. IL—A Piece of Plate, of Fifty Guineas value, will be given, 
for the best and approved Essay, upon the comparative value of 
Kelp and Barilla, founded upon actual experiments, stating ac- 
curately the component parts of each, and showing to what uses 
these component parts may be applied ; to be accompanied with 
an accurate account of the process of analyzing, snd specimens 
of the different articles produced. 


III.—A Piece of Plate, of Thirty Guineas value, will be gi- 
¥en to the person who shall communicate to the Society the best 
and most satisfactory details of the practice of sowing the séxl% 
of forest trees on waste or moor ground, founded on actual ex 
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periment; describing the best method “of sowing the various’ 
kinds of seed in all the different varieties of surface and soil 
which occur in such grounds ; the species of trees best adapted 
for raising in this way; the best mode of protecting such as are 
liable to the depredations of vermin, and of promoting the 
growth of the plants during the first four years—The account 


to be lodged with the Depute Secretary of the Society on or be- 
fore the 10th November 1817. 


IV.—A Piece of Plate, of Twenty Guincas value, will be gi- 
ven for the, best and approved practical Essay or Communica- 
tion, founded on experiment, on diminishing the consumption 
of oats or other grain, by horses, while they are still kept in 
condition, and capable of labour. The experiment must _ 
trate whether the object may be accomplished by a’particular 
preparation of the food of horses, or whether some other vege- 
table production may be wholly or partly substituted for grain. 


V.—A Piece of Plate, of Ten Guineas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay or Communication, on the 


means of preventing the ravages of the Grubworm; deduced 
from actual experiment. 


N. B.—The Premium will not be awarded for any Essay on 
this subject, which does not contain information previously 
unknown to the public; and, it would be desirable that a 
specimen of the Insect alluded to in the Essay, should be 
preserved in spirits, and transmitted therewith. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


Tn all Essays or Communications, it is expected, that when 
facts not gencrally known are stated, they will be authenticated 
by proper references, and also, that these shall be wriften in a 
fair and legible hand. The Society would likewise recommend, 
that one page of the fulio may be left blank, for any observa- 
tions which may occur to Members of the Society on perusal. 

The Essays on subjects 1, 2, 4, and 5, must be lodged with 
the Depute Secretary of the Society, on or before the 10th No- 
vember, 1816 ;—arid No. 3, by 10th November, 1817. 

A sealed note, containing the Author’s name, and inscribett 
on the back with the motto or device of his Essay or Commm- 
Hication, must be lodged therewith ; and when the motto or de~ 
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vice on the essay, or sealed note, is neglected by the Author, 
“such essay will not be allowed to compete for any premium. 


NN. B.—None of the sealed notes, except those which bear 
the distinguishing motto or device of essays found enti- 
tléd to the whole or a part of the premium advertised, will 
be opened; and the Society are to be at liberty to publish 
theessays, or extracts from them, for which the premium, 
or any part of it, shall be adjudged ; and such essays as are 
not found entitled to any premium, will be returned to the 
Authors, when called for. Further, upon application from 
the gainers of those premiums, the Society, in such cases 
as they may see proper, will allow them to be paid in 
money. 


SALE OF GRAIN BY WEIGHT. 
County or EpinsurGu. 


To the person who shall have raised and sold from grounds 
within the county of Edinburgh, Wheat of the greatest weight 
per standard Linlithgow boll, of crop £815—a Piece of Plate 
of Twenty Guineas value. And to the person who shall have 
raised and sold the wheat next in weight—a Piece of Plate of 
Ten Guineas value. The wheat, in either case, not to be under 
20 bolls, to be sold before 12th March next; and the weight and 
quantity to be ascertained by affidavits of the seller and pur- 
chaser, to the satisfaction of the Society, to be lodged with the 
Depute Secretary, between and 20th March 1816. The affi- 
davits must specify that no allowance was made above the legal 
measure streaked, whereby the weight might be increased. In 
case of an equality of weight, the person who sells the greatest 
quantity to receive the highest premium. 


DRILLED WHEAT. 
Counties o¥ HappiIncTon anv LINLITHGOW. 


Competitors for the Premiums offered last year, for the great- 
est extent of ground under Drilled Wheat, in the Counties of 
Haddington and Linlithgow, are hereby reminded, that the pe- 
riod for transmitting the certificates and statements of the par- 
ticulars required by last year’s advertisement, expires on 20th 
March, 1816, 





SHEEP DRAINS. 
County or DumrRriegs. 


To the Tenant in the County of Dumfries, who shall, betwixt 
and 10th November 1816, make thé greatest number of Roods 
of Sheep Drains on his farm, at his own expense—Ten Gui- 
neas. 

Competitors must transmit to the Depute Secretary, by 20th 
November 1816, certificates of the number of roods so made, 
and within what period. The certificates to be subscribed by 
Two Members of the Society, and to be accompanied with an 
Account of the State of the Ground, previous to the improve-~ 


ment, together with a precise description of the mode in which 
it was effected. . : “ 


PREMIUMS IN MONEY, 


For Actuat ImprovEMENTs in AGRICULTURE, and MELIORAT+ 
’ anc the Breep of Brack Carrie and Horses, 


CLASS I. 


PREMIUMS for RAISING GREEN CROPS in the Coun- 
‘ties of CairHness and Wieron, and Stewartry 
of KinkKcuDBRIGHT. 


I, The COUNTY or CAITHNESS, 


To the actual Farmet, being a tenant in the county of Caith- 
ness, who, on a farm not exceeding 10/. Sterling of yearly rent, 
shall have the greatest extent (not less than half a Scots acre) 
of his arable land under a Turnip crop, three times hoed in the 
year 1816—Three Guineas. 

To the actual Farmer in ‘Caithness, renting lands from 10/. to 
401. Sterling of yearly rent, who shall have the greatest extent 
{not less than four Scots acres) of his arable land under a Tur- 
nip crop as aforesaid—Five Guineas.: 

To the actual Farmer in Caithness, renting lands from 40/. to 
801. Sterling of yearly rent, who shall have the greatest extent 
(not less than eight Scots acres) of his arable land under a cro 
gf Turnips, as aforesaid—Seven Guineas. ; . 
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To the actual Farmer in Caithness, paying a yearly rent of 

801. Sterling, or upwards, who shall have the greatest extent 
(not less than ten Scots acres) under a crop of Turnips as afore- 
said—A piece of plate of ‘Ten Guineas value, with a suitable in- 
scription, or that sum of moncy, in his option. 
' To the actual Farmer being a tenant in the county of Caith- 
ness, renting lands not exceeding 10/. Sterling per annum, who 
shall have had the greatest extent (not less than half an acre 
Scots measure) of his arable land well cleaned and properly 
sown down with a crop of Red Clover and Ryegrass in 1815, 
which crop shall haye beer carefully protected from cattle, sheep, 
&c. after the grass’ seeds were sown, and made into hay in 1816, 
for the first year’s cutting—Three Guineas. 

To the actual Farmer in said county, renting lands from 10/7, 
to 40/. Sterling per annum, who shall have had the greatest ex- 
tent (not less than four Scots acres) of his arable land, sown 
down, managed, protected, and made into hay for the first 
year’s cutting in 1816, as aforesaid—Five Guineas. 

To the actual Farmer in said county, who, on a farm of not 
less than 40/. nor more than 80/. Sterling of yearly rent, shall 
have had the greatest extent (not less than eight Scots acres) of 
his arable land, sown down, managed, protected, and the crop 
made into hay, for the first year’s cutting in 1816, as aforesaid 
—Seven Guineas. 

To the actual Farmer in Caithness, paying 80/. Sterling or 
upwards of yearly rent, who shall have had the greatest extent 
(not less than ten Scots acres) of his arable land, sown down 
with grass seeds, managed, and protected as aforesaid, and the 
crop made into hay, for the first year’s cutting in 1816—A piece 


of plate of Ten Guineas value, or that sum of money, in his 
option. 


IL—WIGTONSHIRE. 


To the Tenant in the county of Wigton, who shall have the 
eatest extent (not less that 20 English acres) of his arable 
jand under a Turnip crop three times hoed in the year 1816— 
Ten Guineas. 
- To the Tenant in Wigtonshire, who shall have fhe next 


— extent under Turnips (not less than 10 English acres) 
ressed as aforesaid—Five Guineas, 
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11l.—KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


To the Tenant in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, who shall 
fhave the greatest extent (not less than 20 English acres) of his 
arable land under a Turnip crop, three times hoed in the year 
1816—Ten Guineas. 

To the Tenant in said Stewartry who shall have the next 
greatest extent under Turnips (not less than 10 English acres) 
dressed as aforesaid —Five Guineas. 


N. B.—Certificates as to the Premiums for Turnips and Sown 
Grasses in the Counties and Stewartry above mentioned, 
must be subscribed by two Members of this Society, or by 
one Member, along with a Justice of the Peace, or Mi- 
nister of the Parish, and must specify the particulars in 
the respective articles above set down, with any other cir- 
cumstances relative to the mode of cultivation which may 
appear material. The certificates of Competitors for the 
Premiums offered in the County of Caithness must farther 
specify the amount of Rent paid by the Tenant ; and in the 
event of the whole or a part of such rent being payable in 
Grain, the same is to be converted into money at the Fier 
Prices of the County for the preceding year. Certificates 
for Green Crops to be transmitted to the Depute Secretary 
of this Society on or before the 10th December 1816. 


CLASS II. 


PREMIUMS for IMPROVING the BREED of BLACK 
CATTLE in the following Districts of the Counties of 
Ross, SurHertann, Ayr, Wicton, Epinsurcu, Perru, 
Bure, Moray, &c. 


Districts, 

"1, The North and East divisions of Ross-shire, containing 
the parishes of Kincardine, Eddertown, Tain, Tarbet, Fearn, 
Nigg, Logie Easter, Kilmuir Easter, and Roskeen. 

. The County of Sutherland. 

. Galawater, Edinburghshire, &c. 

. District of Kyle, Ayrshire. 

. District of Rannoch, Perthshire. 

- The Islands of Bute and Arran. 

. The Districts of Strathspey, Inverness and Moray shires. 
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For the best Bull, from two to seven years old, being the pro= 
perty, and in the possession of any Tenant in each of the severr 
Districts above mentioned, and kept on their farm or town, 
from the first day of June to the day of Competition—Ten’ 
Guineas. 


For the second best Bull, from two to seven years old, belong- 
ing to, and in tbe possession of any Tenant in each of the se- 
ven Districts above mentioned, and kept by him on his farm or 
town for the foresaid period—Five Guineas. 


For the best Quey, of three years old, the property of, and 
bred by any Tenant in each of the seven Districts above men- 
tioned—Five Guineas. 


For the second best Quey, three years old, the property of, 
and bred by any Tenant in each of the seven Districts above 
mentioned— Three Guineas. 


N. B.—The Conveners, with the approbation of a Quorum 
of the Judges after named, appointed for conducting the 
Competitions, are respectively authorized, in such cases as 
they shall see proper, to divide the two Premiums allowed 
for Bulls into three Premiums, in such proportions as they 
shall approve, the first Premium for Bulls not being less 
than Eight Guineas: and in like manner to divide the 
sums allowed for Premiums for Queys into three Premi- 
ums, fixing their amount. 


The following Members of the Society (as none but Mem- 
bers, or their Factors in their absence, can be named) are’ 
hereby appointed Judges for the different Districts in the order 
above mentioned, viz. 

For the first District, Donald M‘Leod Esq, of Geanies ; 
FEneas Bruce M‘Leod Esq. of Cadboll; Roderick M‘Leod 
Kisq. younger of Cadboll; John M‘Kenzie Esq. of Kineraig > 
Walter Ross Esq. of Nigg; Murdoch M‘ Kenzie Esq. of Ard- 
ross; and any other Members resident in the District, or any 
three of them—Geanies to be Convener. 

For the second Disirict, the Right Hon. Earl Gower; the 
Right Hon. Lord Reay; George M‘Pherson Grant Esq. of 
Ballindalloch ; Kenneth M‘Kay Een of Torboll ; Joseph Gor- 


don Esq of Carrol; William Young Esq. of Lnverougie ; and 
any other Members residing in the County. ‘Two to be a Quo- 
tem—and Mr Young Convener. 

For the third District, Gilbert Innes Esq. of Stow; John 
Borthwick Esq. yeunger of Crookston; W.lliam Tait Esq. of 
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Pirn ; John Tait Esq. younger of Pirn.; and George Burret 
Esq. or any two of them—Mr Borthwick to be Convener. 

For the fourth District, Alexander Boswell Esq. of Auchin- 
leck ; Thomas Miller Esq. younger of Glenlee ; Claud Alexander 
Esq. of Ballamyle; Archibald Buchanan Esq. of Catrinebank ; 
William Campbell Esq. of Netherplace ; Alexander Cooper Esq. 
of Failford ; and Wiiliam Somerville Esq. of Sorn. Three to 
be a Quorum—and Mr Boswell (in his absence, Mr Buchanan) 
to be Convener. 

For the fifth District, the Hon. Baron Norton; Sir Neil Men- 
ties of Menzies, Bart.; Colonel Rohertson of Strowan; Stew- 
art Menzies Esq. of Culdares; J. S. Menzies Esq. of Foss ; Ro« 
bert Stewart Esq. of Garth ; Colonel David Stewart; and Allan, 
Stewart Esq. of Bunrannoch, or any three of them—Sir Neil 
Menzies to be Convener. Gy 

For the sixth District, Most Noble the Marquis of Bute; 
Most Noble the Marquis of Douglas and Clydesdale, or hid 
Factor in his absence ; James Lamont Esq. of Knockdow; James 
Hamilton Esq. of Kames, Colonel Moore, Mr Nelson, residing 
at Kames, or any three of them—Colonel Moore to be Con- 
vener. 

For the seventh District, Francis Wm. Grant, Esq. M. P.; 
Major Grant of Achterblair; Robert Lawson Esq. of Balli- 
more; Captain Cumming of Docharn; Dr Bayne of Gran- 
town; and John Fraser Esq. at Castle Grant, or any three of 


them—Colonel Grant (in his absence, the Factor of Strathspey) 
to be Convener. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


The times and places of Competition are to be fixed by the 
Conveners, with the advice of at least a quorum of their respec- 
tive Committees ; and the Competitions are to take place be- 
tween the first day of August and the first day of November 
next. 

The Convener of each Committeé to give timely notice to the 
other Judges of the District, of the place and day of Competi- 
tion ; and to be particularly careful that the same be intimated 
at the respective parish church doors of the District, for at least 
two successive Sundays previous to the Competition. 

As these Premiums were given in several of the above men- 
tioned Districts in 1815, and in some of them also in 1814, if 
is to be observed, that the Society do not admit a Bull, which 
may have gained the first Premium in a former year, to be pro- 
duced in competition this year, in the same District,—But ¢ 
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Bull, which may have gained the second Premium, may be al- 
lowed to compete for the first Premium, either in the District 
in which he was formerly produced, or in another District. 
The same persons not to obtain first and second Premiums 
for Bulls, or first and second Premiums for Queys in one year. 
In order to entitle the Competitors to their respective Pre- 
miums, a regular Report, signed by all the Judges who attend 
the Competition, must be transmitted by the Conveners to the 
Depute Secretary of this Society, on or before the 10th De- 
eember next; and which Report must specify the ages of the 
Bulls and Queys preferred ; the length of time the Bulls have 
been in possession of the Competitors ;—and, with respect to 
the Queys, that they were bred by the Competitors, and were 
their property on the day of Competition ;—the number of Bulls 
and Queys respectively produced thereat ;—the names and de- 
signations of the persons to whom the Premiums have been ad- 
judged ;—amount of Premiums voted to each ;—and, in gene- 
ral, that all the Rules of Competition fixed by the Society, as 
above mentioned, have been strictly observed ; and, in particu- 
lar, that the previous intimation to the Judges, and advertise- 
ments at church doors, were regularly made, as required. 


CLASS III. 


PREMIUMS for IMPROVING the BREED of WORK- 
HORSES, in the following Districts of the Counties of Ar- 
GYLL and INVERNESs. 


1. The District of Cantyre, Argyllshire. 

2. The Parishes of Alness, Kiltearn, Dingwall, Fodderty, 
Contin, and Urray, in the County of Ross. 

For the best Stallion, from three to twelve years old, for the 
Improvement of the Breed of Work-Horses, the property, and 
in possession of any person in each of the Districts above men- 
tioned, kept for the use of the District, and exhibited within 
the same at such times and places as the Committees after nam- 
ed shall fix for their respective Districts, from the first day of 
May next to the day of Competition— Ten Guineas. 

For the Best Brood Mare, for rearing Work-Horses from, 
the property, and in possession of any ‘Tenant in each of the 
above Distrects, from Ist January 1815 to the day of Competi- 


tion—Five Guineas. 

For the Best three-year old Colt or Filly, the property of, 
and bred by any tenant in each of the two Districts above men- 
tioned—Three Guineas, 
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The Saowing Members of this Society are appointed Com- 
mittees for regulating every thing relative to these Competitions, 
and judging thereat—viz. 

For Ee First District, Sir A. Macdonald Lockhart, Bart. ; 
John Campbell Esq. of Stonefield ; Colonel Macallister of Ross- 
hill; Duncan Stewart Esq. Chamberlain of Kintyre ; Collector 
Buchanan of Campbeltown; and any other Members of the 
Society resident in the District.—Three to be a quorum.—Stone- 
field (in his absence Mr Stewart) to be Convener. 

For the Second District, Sir George S. Mackenzie of Coul, 
Bart.; Alexander Mackenzie Esq. of Hilton; Hugh Munro 
Esq. of Teaninich ; Alexander Fraser Esq. of Inchcoulter ; Mur- 
doch Mackenzie Esq. of Ardross; and John Mackenzie Esq. of 
Kincraig, or any three of them—Sir George Mackenzie (in his 
absence Hilton) to be Convener. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


The times and places where the stallions are to be exhibited 
for the use of, and within these Districts respectively ; and also 
the times and places of competition for the premiums, are to 
be fixed by the Conveners, with the advice of at least a Quorum 
of their respective Conmittees, and the times and places where 
the stallions are to be exhibited, and also the times and places 
of competition for the premiums, to be published by the Con- 
veners at the several parish church doors within their respective 
Districts in due time, and in such other manner as shall be 
thought most effectual for the information of those concerned. 

The competition for the premiums must take place betwixt 
the 10th of August and Ist November next; and, when fixed, 
timely notice to be given by the Conveners to the other Judges 
of the District, of the place and day of competition. 

In order to entitle the competitors to their respective premi- 
ums, a regular report, subscribed by all the Judges who attend 
the competition, must be transmitted by the Conveners to the 
Depute Secretary, on or before the i0th December next, and 
which report must specify the ages of the stallions preferred,— 
the period the stallions and brood-mares have been in posses- 
sion of the competitors,—and with respect to the colts or fillies, 
that they were bred by the competitors, and were their proper- 
ty on the day of competition ;—the number of stallions, brood- 
mares, and fillies respectively produced thereat, the names and 
designations of the persons to whom the premiums have been 
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adjudged, and, in general, that the intimations at the church 
doors and other rules of competition were duly attended to. 


CLASS IV. 
TO PLOUGHMEN FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 
PLOUGHING. 


The under-mentioned sums will be distributed this year in 
premiums to ploughmen, in the following Districts, viz. 

- 1. Ten Guineas, in the following parishes of the District of 
Annandale, Dumfries-shire, viz. Kirkmichael, Lochmaben, Tin- 
wald, Johnston, and Drysdale. 

2. Ten Guineas, in the District of Wigtonshire, called the 
Rhinns. 

$. Ten Guineas, in the District of Banff and Morayshires, 
comprehending the parishes of Kirkmichael, Inveraven, Mort- 
lach, Boharm, Aberlour, Knockando, and that part of the pa- 
rish of Rothes, above the village of that name. 

4. Ten Guineas, in the Island of Sky, including Rasay, and 
small Islands adjacent. 

The whole of the above Premiums for Improvement in Plough- 
ing, in this Class, to be competed for at such places and times, 
and in such manner, as the Members of the Society, resident 
in the respective Districts shall find most proper, these Mem- 
bers being appointed as Committees for that purpose.— The fol- 
lowing to be Conveners, viz. Francis Short, Esq. of Courance, 
for the first district—Collector Ross, and John Jeffrey, Esq. 
of Balsaroch, or either of them, for the second district.— 
George Macpherson Grant, Esq. of Ballindalloch, for the third 
district ; and John Norman Macleod, of Macleod, Esq. (in his 
absence, John Macpherson, Esq. Factor to Lord Macdonald) 
for the fourth, or Sky district. 

The Society, in addition to the above-mentioned sums of Ten 
Guineas, likewise give a first and second Silver Medal to the 
best and second best Ploughmen, in each of the Districts above 
specified, it being understood, that those who may have for- 
merly gained the highest premium, shall not be allowed to 
compete. 


N. B.—As these Premiums are offered for the purpose of ex- 
citing Emulation among the Tenantry and Servants, the 
Society expect that their resident members will counte- 
nance the competitions by their attendance; and therefore 
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require, that at least three members shall be present, and . 
subscribe a written report of the competition, which is to 
be transmitted to the Depute-Secretary, on or before the 
80th December, 1816, from whom the Medals may be had 
on application by the Conveners. 


The Society further being desirous, that the Country Gen. 
tlemen should themselves continue to encourage Improvement 
in this branch of husbandry, in those parts of the country 
where Ploughing Competitions had formerly been given by the 
Society, viz. in certain Districts of the Counties of Lanark, 
Linlithgow, Ayr, Wigton, Dumfries, Peebles, Dumbarton, 
Argyll, Perth, Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Banffshires, and 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright ; the Highland Society will give a 
Silver Medal to the Ploughman found to be the best, at the first 
competition, instituted by the resident Gentlemen, in each of 
the Districts of the counties referred to, in 1816; it being re- 
quired that not fewer than twelve Ploughs shall start at these se- 
veral competitions ; and that one or more members of the High- 


land Society shall be present, and report to the Society. 
By Order of the Directors. 
LEWIS GORDON, Dep. Sec. 
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